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At Emmaus 
And it came to pass as he sat at meat with them, he took 
bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gabe to them. And their 


eves were opened and they knew him; and be vanished out of 
their sight. Luke 24: 30, 31. 
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COURSES 


Old Testament (Poetical Books, Minor Prophets), New 
Testament (General Epistles and the Revelation, Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Church History, Greek New Testament, 
Sacred Music, Beginners’ Greek, Beginners’ Hebrew). 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


For students to acquire extra credits to speed up their 
preparation. 

For students to make up needed credits. 

For ministers who began their active work before completing 
their preparation, to complete the same during summer vacations. 

For Pastors to renew their habits of systematic study, to receive 
inspiration and obtain help in relation to present day, critical 
problems. 

For Teachers, employed during the regular school year, to earn 
credits toward higher degrees. 

For Missionaries to devote parts of furloughs to profitable study. 

For Sunday School Teachers to receive equipment for better 
service. 


Courses leading to the degrees: 


B. D., M. A. (in Theology) M. A. (in Rel. Ed.) and Th. B. 
Almost a score of denominations and about as many states and 
several foreign countries were represented in the 1937 session. 

A Place Where Work and Recreation Blend 
Admirable for Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Families 
Winona Lake is one of America’s beauty spots. It is away from 

the noise, heat and dirt of the city. Here are woodlands, lake, hill- 
sides, valleys, trees, birds and flowers. Besides, here is to be had 
instruction with teachers who are among America’s greatest, and 
delightful fellowship with students of various denominations who 
are of the same precious faith. 


Work may be pursued in one or both semesters 
A Twelve Page Prospectus giving complete details of the 1938 
Session may be had for the asking. Address the Dean, 
302 Morton Boulevard - - Marion, Indiana 
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SIGNIFICANT SIMILES OF 1938 





The author of Similes and Their Use, 
Grenville Kleiser, has garnered from 
well-known writers the following sig- 
nificant similes for 1938: 


His baby face was as inscrutable as 
that of a poker player who holds four 
aces.—Arthur Train. 

* * * 

His opinions were as hardened as his 

arteries.—E. D. Sullivan. 
* * * 

This bill when it came out was as 
popular as a polecat at a picnic.— 
Senator Ashurst. 

* * * 

He was as tense as a fiddle string.— 
George F. Warts. 
* * * 

He was as silent as the proverbial 
Sphinx.—Rev. William Ward Ayer. 
* * * 

The words were like lead _ shot 
dropped into a pool.—Samuel Carter 
III. 

* * * 

The clouds uncoil like fingers of a 
fist—Fred Lape. 
* * * 

The countryside was as barren as a 
cemetery.—Morris J. Harris. 

* * * 

Optimism is not something that one 
can take on and put off as one would 
a garment.—Mary E. Woolley. 

x * * 

Home buyers frequently are as tem- 
peramental and as easily thrown off 
key as a prima donna.—Charles F. 
Haring. 

* * * 

She bounced down the steps, almost 
noiselessly, like a tennis ball.—Henry 
Anton Steig. 

* * * 

The wind is singing down the vil- 
lage streets like a troubadour.—D. H. 
McC. 

* * * 

Screen actresses are often as in- 
flexible as concrete pavement.—Grace 
Wilcox. 

* * * 

Her hurt pride stung like an angry 

burn.—Agnes Louise Provost. 
* * * 

The words sounded like a strip of 
hard cloth being ripped violently apart. 

Leslie Ford. 

* * * 

She has blue eyes and a smile that 

stops your heart like a watch dropped 


flat on its face.—Frederick Faust. 
a * * 


cs oo * 

His speech is like a dog barking.— 
Anon. 

* * * 

Bankers’ shelves are clean as the 
proverbial hound’s tooth—-New York 
Herald Tribune. 

* * * 

Satirical shafts fall like a rain of 
arrows upon the heads of government 
officials —Gridiron Club. 

Bd * * 


Though reverence for the flag is all 
very well, one should not get profane 
about it. 


ah 


It is sublime to stand in the presence 
of a flower inclining one’s ear to the 
parable it speaks. 
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Easter and Lenten 
Reading 


Inspirational and Devotional Books for 
the Easter-tide Season 


Easter’s Path to Pentecost By Edward Jeffries Rees 


“Especially appropriate for the Easter Season. It will 
prove a spiritual uplift to the hungry or seeking soul.”— 
Religious Telescope. $1.25 


After He Had Risen By Hugh Thompson Kerr, D. D. 


“Doctor Kerr follows the disciples through their doubts and 
reviving faith ... will strengthen the faith of all.” $1.00 


Easter By William Lyon Phelps 
“Easter will be richer and more deeply influential to all 
who read this.”—Religious Telescope. Velour, 75c 


The Enchanted Cross By Allen P. Brantley 


“Of interest to all religious leaders and earnest-hearted 
Christians, who are interested in a new vitalizing approach 
to the Lenten Seasons.”—Bishop Paul B. Kern. $1.75 
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“To lift up the hearts of doubting men and women, to direct 
their anxious gaze to the long, glad adventure of the Here- 
after, this helpful book has been written.”—Biblical Recorder. 
$1.50 


The Sins That Crucified Him By Robert B. Whyte, D. D. 


“A book that will grip your mind and inspire you with the 
thought of redemption found in Jesus Christ.”—Watchman- 
Examiner. $1.00 


On the Rim of the World By J. Paterson-Smyth 


“Assurance and consolation to that wistful crowd who stand 
looking out toward the land where their beloved have gone.” 
—The Presbyterian. $1.00 


If I Be Lifted Up By Samuel M. Shoemaker 


“These thoughts about the Cross go straight to the heart 
of the Christian appeal.”—The Churchman. $1.50 


Love’s Necessity By Calvin P. Swank, S. T. D., D. D. 


Meditators on the “Seven Words from the Cross” as reveal- 
ing the purpose of our Lord for the redemption of the world. 
$1.00 


Quiet Talks About Calvary By S. D. Gordon 
“The great truths of Christ’s atoning sacrifice for us.”— 
Herald and Presbytery. Boards, 40c 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York For Sale at All Bookstores 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 
SS 


One Miracle That Jesus Never 
Performed 

The New Testament Christian be- 
lieves that Jesus performed many 
miracles. He opened the eyes of the 
blind; he healed the sick; he calmed 
the storm. 

But there is one miracle we might 
have expected him to do that was 
never accomplished. He never per- 
fected the character of any indi- 
vidual by a word or a wave of a 
hand. Men came to him seeking 
new life and he sent them on their 
way with high hopes; they came to 
him burdened with sin and he put 
their feet in straight paths. But the 
actual working out of the destiny of 
the individual was left to that par- 
ticular man or woman. Here is 
something which evidently God 
could not do. 


The Christian minister is not to be 


held responsible for the moral fail- 
ures of those in his flock. He is to 
turn their faces in the right direc- 
tion. But the actual achievement of 
character is left to them. 


William H. Leach. 
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A LITANY 


TO CAST OUT ALL FEAR 

Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort; 

Hear us, good Lord. 

As the storms of life rage all about 
us and dangerous seas threaten to en- 
gulf our souls; from foes without and 
fears within; 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

By our remembrance of the storm 
upon the Galilean lake when the dis- 
ciples, in peril of their lives, were sore 
afraid; 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

By the example of our Lord who, in 
the midst of the storm, slept on a pil- 
low in the stern of the boat; 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

That we, like our Lord, may learn 
to cast out all fear; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

That we may come to know the secret 
of the spirit which made him un- 
afraid; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

That we, like our Lord, may sur- 
render unto thee all that we have and 
all that we are and become wholly 
obedient to thy will; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

That we, like our Lord, may re- 
nounce all selfish desires for personal 
privilege or power, for social standing, 
for property, for our own good name 
and reputation, that thy kingdom may 
come within us and that Thy will may 
be done on earth; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

That we, like our Lord, may find our 
joy in identifying ourselves with the 
interests of those less privileged than 
we are, rejoicing in every advance in 
their lot, even though it be at the ex- 
pense of our own; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

As now we consecrate ourselves 
anew unto thee and to thy cause of 
righteousness and peace on earth, grant 
to us a nearer sense of that immortal 
love which casteth out all fear; fill us 
with the unspeakable joy of our Lord 
which no man taketh away from us; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

Calm amidst the storms of life, we 
wait now in thy presence to worship 
thee and find rest unto our souls; 

We render unto thee our grateful 
thanks, O Lord, our strength and our 
Redeemer. 

Glory be to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, now and throughout all the 
worlds to come, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

James Myers, 
New York City. 





OPEN OUT TOWARD GOD 


A motor road forms the single street 
of a certain village. The frontages of 
the houses on each side seem alike 
commonplace, with grass plots and 
flowers and the high back fence. But 
if a visitor enters one of the houses 
on the east side of the street, he finds 
to his surprise that it opens out back 
upon a lake with no shore above the 
horizon. It is thus the human person- 
ality in its inmost self opens out into 
the divine. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By REV. WILBUR M. SMITH, D.D. 
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The first of a series of stirring, up-to-the- 
minute articles concerning the land of sacred 
story and the countries around the Mediter- 
ranean by the author of ‘‘Peloubet’s Notes’’ 
for Sunday School teachers, Dr. Wilbur M. 
Smith, will begin with the May issue of the 
Moopy MONTHLY. Widely known for his abil- 
ity as a Bible teacher and his keen analytical 
mind, Dr. Smith brings this fresh and timely 
series of intensely fascinating studies to the 
readers of the MOODY MONTHLY. A friend who 
heard Dr. Smith as he spoke of his recent ex- 
tended tour said, ‘‘I have never heard anything 
to equal it. MOODY MONTHLY readers are for- 
tunate indeed to have this rare treat provided 
for them.”’ 

Be sure not to miss these articles. All of the 


Map used by permission of American Tract Society 


regular features that have made the MOODY 
MONTHLY so widely popular will be continued. 
Subscribe at once at the special offer to new 
subscribers, eight months for $1.00 (regular 
subscription price, $2.00 a year). Tell your 
friends too. 
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‘ SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
s 8 MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 

s MOODY MONTHLY, 153 Institute Pi., Chicago 

; Enclosed find $1.00 for eight months’ trial 
° subscription. QD-906 
H Name 

: 

Address. = 











John Woolman used to exhort Friends 
to “dwell deep.” For we may choose 
the self in which to make a dwelling 
for the vital self in which directs the 
will and constitutes the character. We 
may choose to live in those rooms which 
front on the street or those which ‘open 
out on the ocean. There is no inevitable 
goodness in the fact of this divine self 
at the core of our being. We may 
board up the windows and keep the 
doors closed which open out toward 
God. But we have never come to our 
true selves until it is true with us, as 
with Paul, that “to live is Christ”; un- 
til with Christ we can say, “My food is 
to do the will of him that sent me,” and 
pray, “Thy will be done.” From A 
Book of Chapel Talks by Elbert Rus- 
sell; Cokesbury Press. 





A WEEKLY RECOGNITION CARD 

I find it profitable as well as inter- 
esting to send out what I call a “Week- 
ly Recognition Card.” The card, an or- 
dinary United States postal card, is 
sent each Monday morning to the mem- 
ber, or group of members, of the con- 
gregation, or the community, deemed 
most worthy to receive a word of com- 
mendation for some fine service ren- 
dered. The system has endless possi- 
bilities, and Uncle Sam will aid the 
minister each week for only a penny. 
It works. 

M. E. Detterline, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 





When we say that one has a pleasing 
personality we mean that he laughs at 
our jokes. 








5709-D WEST LAKE ST. 


QUALITY ATTRACTS 


Be it preaching or 
singing, architecture 
or furnishings, every 
church recognizes the 
drawing power of the 
distinguished and the 
exalted. 


Likewise ‘‘The Service 
Hymnal” has power to 
advance the work of your 
church and school. It is 
a book of quality—in ma- 
terials, manufacture and 
binding as well as in 
musical contents, Scrip- 
ture readings and spirit- 
ual force. 


+ 


Send for sample copy; 
you will sense instinc- 
tively its fitness for every 
religious need. First classified hymnal to be 
completely orchestrated. Descants to establish- 
ed tunes are a popular feature. Bound superbly 
in lacquered ‘Class A’ cloth, tarnish-proof, gold 
embossed title, tinted edges, price only $60 per 
100, not prepaid. 





“Devotional Hymns”’— 
a smaller all-purpose 
book for church and 
church school. Orches- 
trated. Price per 100— 
lacquered cloth $40. 
Bristol $25.00—not pre- 
paid. 


For returnable 
sample write name 
and address in 
margin, clip and 
mail. Give church 
and denomination. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1692 


only the best in song books KEYS | PANY 


Reinforced Binding 
















CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LLUSTRATED is the magnificent 
Wicks Installation in St. Alghonsus 
(Rock) Church, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
Its beauty of design and symmetry 
and its superb tone balance has 
been praised by scores of musi- 
cians. It is one of hundreds of 
similar fine Wicks instruments. 


Your inquiry is cordially invited. 


WICKS 
ORGANS 


Wicks ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


pert. C.M. 














Eternal as the hills that 
mark the boundaries of the 
sun—stately as the very tree 
from which its form takes 
shape—inspired like a holy 
thought, a gift to God, an 
act for God ... such is the 
Handiwork of KUNDTZ 
Craftsmen. 
e 


Write for a beautiful bro- 
chure showing Chancel fur- 
niture, Pews and Sunday 
School furniture. 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


Center and Winslow Streets, Cleveland, Ohio 
“Craftsmen in Wood Since 1875” 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y. NY ano 
220 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 
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to the Many Requests for 
Weekly Offering Single 
Pocket Envelopes 
at Lower Prices 


COMPLETE SET (52) SINGLE 
POCKET WEEKLY ENVELOPES 
SPECIALLY PRINTED TO ORDER 


SMALL SIZE 
800 sets or more_3éc per set 
501 to 799 sets__3%c per set 
251 to 500 sets_-___4c per set 
100 to 250 sets__4%c per set 


On orders for less than 100 sets 
we have a Stock Form of wording 
which we can furnish at 5c per set. 


We can furnish Bi-weekly 
or Monthly dated envelopes 


A Larger Same 
Style Envelope 


ean be furnished 
at %e Per Set Extra 





Special Envelopes 
for EASTER, CHRISTMAS 
or Other Days 
can be furnished when 
wanted 
25c per 100 Envelopes 





We also manufacture 
DUPLEX FOC ZT 











ENVELOPES CANNOT BE LOST OR MISPLACED IN SETS at lower prices. 
Minimum Charge on any order is 


Attractive $3.50 net 


NATIONAL CHURCH SUPPLY CO., Chester, West Va. 
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WEEKLY COLLECTION 
ENVELOPES 


Samples and Prices Cheerfully Sent 
Ubon Request 
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Use of Chureh Trust Funds 


HERE a benevolent person has 

created a living or testamentary 

trust for a certain purpose, the 
trust will not necessarily be terminated 
when the precise purpose cannot be car- 
ried out. A court may sanction use 
of the fund for some closely related 
purpose. The legal doctrine under 
which this is done is technically known 
as the “cy pres’ doctrine, indicating 
a policy to enforce as closely as may 
be the desires of the trust creator. 

The doctrine was applied by the Sur- 
rogate’s Court for Orange County, New 
York, in the recent case of Mills’ Will, 
282 N. Y. Supp. 25. 

James J. Mills’ will directed that a 
fund be paid to the trustees of the 
Mount Hope (N.Y.) Presbyterian 
Church and that the income therefrom 
“be used to purchase coal” for the 
church building. After this provision 
had been carried out literally for some 
years, the church corporation consoli- 
dated with the First Presbyterian 
Church of Otisville, New York, under 
the name “The Otisville-Mount Hope 
Presbyterian Church.” 


Controversy rose as to whether the 
trust provision became inoperative in 
view of this consolidation and the dis- 
posal of the Mt. Hope church building. 
The court decided that the income be- 
longed to the consolidated church, say- 
ing, in part: 

“While it may not be necessary to de- 
termine the question, it is nevertheless 
doubtful if the provision that the in- 
come from the trust corpus shall be 
used to purchase coal imposes any ab- 
solute’ condition. * * * 

“This appears to be a typical case to 
be disposed of under the cy pres doc- 
nase. * 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


“The dominant purpose of the testa- 
tor was to provide an income for the 
benefit of the members of and the at- 
tendants at the Mount Hope Church, 
and since that church has now become 
consolidated with the Otisville Church, 
the members of the former are now 
members of the consolidated church. 
The Mount Hope Church has not com- 
pletely passed out of existence or lost 
its identity, but may be said to be a 
co-partner with the Otisville Church in 
the new corporation. The church build- 
ing of the new corporation will require 
to be heated, and the corporation will 
require funds for the carrying on of the 
same purposes which the Mount Hope 
Church served, and the same result 
here should be reached as in Graff v. 
Harrington, 137 Misc. 712, 244 N.Y. S. 
807, where the trust was to a named 
church for the purpose of paying the 
pastor and the fund was directed to be 
paid to the denominational governing 
body to be used for the payment of 
clergymen’s salaries where the named 
church ceased to function; Graff v. Ray- 
mer 186 Misc. 297, 240 N.Y.S. 658, 
wherein the trust created for the gen- 
eral benefit of a Baptist Church in 
Lyons, N. Y., was directed to be turned 
over to the Baptist Missionary Conven- 
tion, where the church had ceased to 
function and became extinct, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the con- 
vention had title to the real estate.” 





LIKE CUCUMBER VINES 


Continuous regular sacrifices in the 
worship of God strengthen Christians, 
but it takes the love of God within 
them to make them more perfect. Like 
cucumber vines, most of us wave in 
the air of regular self-denial in wor- 
ship until we can fasten upon Jesus’ 
love, when we coil ourselves into a 
spiral spring to increase our strengt! 
against the winds that would break us. 
From Say Thou Art Mine by Paul Y 
Livingstone. Fleming H. Revell Com 
pany. 
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The Churches in the Recession 


“T )ECESSION” is sort of a mild term used to 
designate that the United States has slipped 
back to the experiences of the depression 

days. It is used to indicate, also, that the backward 

movement is purely temporary and we need not ex- 
pect a long continued period of distress. It struck 
business late in 1937 and since the first of the year 
has been felt, more or less keenly, by the churches. 


The years of 1932 and ’33 are too close for most 
of us. Our memories of the trying days of those 
vears still live and it is not easy to look at the fi- 
nancial situation objectively. Many of us preach- 
ers stand in our pulpits declaring a religious recov- 
ery at hand and, at the same time, we hang onto 
our pocket books for fear that we will get caught 
short. Our faith is not very deeply imbedded. 


Providing that the morale of the preachers is 
sustained I do not think that the churches have 
much need to worry. This is not based on any con- 
tingency of a short recession. I remember the old 
phrase “prosperity is just around the corner,” too 
well for that. Readers of Church Management of 
the past years may recall that there was little edi- 
torial optimism during the depression years. In 
1932 I urged churches to prepare for deflated in- 
come. Many would have been better off if they had 
taken that advice seriously. Editorially. we inter- 
preted the election of 1932 as forecasting social 
changes in the nation which would make spiritual 
and financial adjustment difficult. 


But now, when every one else is getting blue 
over the situation, we feel that churches are not 
going to lose much—providing the preachers keep 
their cowrage and their heads. 


The reasons are not mystical. 


First, we must recognize that the churches 
never experienced much recovery from the lowest 
depression figure. The lowest year in church giv- 
ing was 1934. The per capita giving sank to $12.06. 
I do not have 1937 figures but for 1936 the per 
capita giving had increased to $12.46. The in- 
crease from the low of 1934 to the high of 36 is less 
than 5%. The churches never experienced recov- 
ery. They are still operating on a depression basis 
in a world which has had more or less recovery. 
Because they remained financially low I do not see 
how one can expect them to go much lower. 1938 
giving may be under 1937 but it can hardly be 
under 1934, 












In the second place the spiritual “washout” took 


place several years ago. The building of faith has 
been a slow process during the past few years. But 
the spiritual gains have been genuine. People have 
become somewhat adjusted to hard times. They 
are not going to suffer as they did before. Most of 
the money the churches have received during the 
past few years has come from the little, not from 
the over abundance. This little, from truly con- 
secrated lives, is going to stay with the church. 


The real test is with the clergy. Their leader- 
ship will determine the direction of the church. It 
is no time for bitterness. One subscriber wrote 
bitterly scoring what he calls “The Roosevelt De- 
pression.” We are inclined to agree with the idea 
that the entire planning of the Roosevelt regime 
has been for temporary relief rather than perma- 
nent business construction. But things are bad. 
It is no time for a minister to lose control of him- 
self. He must look at the situation with clarity 
and tolerance. 


I do not know whether the church can live if its 
leadership consists of a nervous, anxious, self- 
centered, fault-finding clergy. The nation needs 
poise, not anxiety. 


I think it is a splendid time to test out the virtues 
of genuine Christian faith. Can you believe that 
God is in the world? Can you believe that he who 
cares for the sparrow cares also for his people? 
Can you share, a wee portion, in the philosophy: 


“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, 
and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of 
the air: for they sow not neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly father 


feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they?” 


I think it is a mighty fine time to really try out 
our belief in the reality of God and his kingdom. 
If the 200,000 preachers of America could, next 
Sunday, set the examle of courageous faith before 
200,000 churches in this nation we could set the 
world on fire for Christ. The newspapers may 
not know it, but the future of world security is 
resting upon spiritual leadership. The backgrounds 
are different for us than they were in 1932. 

I believe that a new day of spiritual power is at 


hand providing—and make sure you get this con- 
dition—the clergy prove sufficient for their task. 





(Editorials continued on page 414) 
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The Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus 


Rabbi Brickner of the Euclid Avenue Temple believes that 

Christians, in the spirit of historic accuracy, should attempt to 

correct the injustices done through the tradition that the Jews 

crucified Jesus. He calls both Jewish and Christian scholars to 

his aid in this attempt. The material originally was used in 

“The Message of Israel” over the blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


URING this coming month, our 

Christian friends and neighbors 

will observe Passion Week, the 
week that culminates in Good Friday 
and Easter Sunday. The central theme 
of this week is the tragic story of the 
Trial, Crucifixion and Resurrection of 
Jesus. Were it not for the fact that 
the Jewish people figure in the story, 
I would not feel called upon to discuss 
a matter that touches the very heart 
of a daughter faith. But as everyone 
knows, the story in the New Testament 
absolves the Romans from guilt, and 
lays upon the Jews the entire respon- 
sibility for the crucifixion. The wide- 
spread acceptance throughout the ages 
of the New Testament accusation, 
reaching even unto our own day, has 
led to what might be called the Christ- 
ian Jewish Tragedy. 
A Christian Speaks 


It is encouraging that Christian 
scholars and theologians of note have 
recently been acknowledging that a 
terrible injustice has been done the 
Jew throughout the past 1900 years. 
They now confirm the fact that “the 
Jews as a nation were far less guilty 
of the death of Jesus, than were the 
Greeks as a nation guilty of the death 
of Socrates.” In this connection, a 
Christian Divine, Professor Conrad 
Henry Moehlman of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester, New York, 
says in his recent book, The Christian 
Jewish Tragedy. 


“The synoptic accounts of the trial 
and crucifixion of Jesus do not agree 
the one with the other. No one can 
bridge the chasm between the differing 
synoptic narratives on the one hand and 
the Johannine portrait on the other. 
All of the New Testament descriptions 
of the tragedy of Passion Week have 
undergone serious modification and ex- 
pansion. Our Christian text books do 
not tell what happened in Jerusalem 
nineteen centuries ago. The Jews still 
possessed the right to try and execute 
persons transgressing their religious 
laws. The Jews did not crucify, they 
stoned or decapitated for blasphemy. 
The Roman procurator because of popu- 
lar tumult and revolutionary tendencies 
among the followers of Jesus inter- 











Rabbi Brickner 








vened and condemned Jesus on the 
charge of sedition. For decades after 
Calvary, Jerusalem Jew and Christian 
got along rather well together. 

“If these things be true, the teach- 
ings of Jesus demand that modern 
Christians acknowledge them and make 
a confession of sin because of the thou- 
sands and thousands of unjust state- 
ments found in their literature as well 
as for the revenge in many forms taken 
upon Judaism. 

“The student of history is amazed 
to discover that the results of the his- 
torical investigation of the trial and 
crucifixion of Jesus have not found their 
way into modern religious education, 
that text books are still being published 
which tell the story in the ancient grue- 
some way. Yet there must be millions 
of Christians who desire to know what 
really transpired at Calvary rather than 
go on believing the fiction of Oberam- 
mergau.” 

Because I believe with Professor 
Moehlman that millions of Christians 
and Jews desire to know what really 
transpired there, I feel it is proper for 
me, a Rabbi, to present the case for 
the Jews as modern scholars, Jewish 
and Christian, now accept it. 

No Motive 

The late Rev. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, 

noted Jewish Divine, in his lecture on 


By Barnett R. Brickner 


The Crucifixion from a Jewish Stand- 
point, published in 1921, expressed the 
idea that whenever a crime is com- 
mitted, those charged with the duty of 
apprehending the criminal make a 
point of ascertaining one central fact 
—the motive. He asks, did the Jewish 
countrymen of Jesus have any reason 
to want to destroy him. Was there 
anything in his teachings that dis- 
turbed them? And if not, who could 
have profited by his death? 

“The supposition that the religious 
teachings of Jesus clashed with the Ju- 
daism of the masses of the people in his 
time,” says Dr. Hirsch, “is untenable 
and false, for Jesus himself disclaims 
any intentions of founding a new re- 
ligion.” The real founder of Chris- 
tianity was Paul. “Jesus said that he 
did not come to destroy, but to fulfill 
the Torah.” 

If during the Passion Week, Jesus 
were to come to life again, the only 
house of worship he could recognize 
and feel at home in would be a syna- 
gogue. 


Dr. Hirsch, along with other Jewish 
scholars, calls attention also to these 
additional facts: The Lord’s Prayer as 
recited by Jesus is only a rewording 
of the Hebrew Kaddish. Jesus’ Ser- 
mon on the Mount is but a collection 
of Pharasaic maxims taken from the 
jewelbox of Jewish rabbinic lore. The 
Golden Rule, which Jesus loved, was 
taught by Hillel, the Pharisee, eighty 
years before Jesus was born, for Hillel 
was an older contemporary of Jesus. 
And when Jesus taught about the 
Kingdom Come, he was only emphasiz- 
ing the Jewish belief in Olem Ha Ba— 
the world to come, and giving com- 
fort to his people that God would re- 
deem them from the Roman yoke of 
tyranny. When Jesus spoke of the 
resurrection, he had reference to the 
dead that had died in vain, in the strug- 
gle against Roman oppression, and 
who would awake and rejoice in the 
new day of the regenerated heavenly 
Jewish state. To the Jews and to 
Jesus, the Messiah did not mean one 
who would come to redeem the world 
from its original sin, but the restorer 
of Jewish freedom. At the time when 
Jesus was born, Messianism was in the 
air. “Every Jewish mother prayed 
that she might bear the Redeemer of 
Israel.” All that Jesus himself taught 
was Jewish doctrine, and the Jews 
could therefore have had no motive to 
see him killed. 
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A Rebel 

Now let us consider the evidence with 
reference to the trial and crucifixion 
of Jesus, as Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Max 
Radin, Dr. Joseph Klausner, Dr. H. G. 
Enelow and other scholars reconstruct 
it from the most authentic sources. 

Jesus was born at a time when the 
Roman yoke of oppression was becom- 
ing so unbearable that as Josephus tells 
us, “room was wanting for the crosses 
and crosses for the bodies” of the num- 
erous Jewish rebels. Pontius Pilate 
was so ruthless that the Roman Em- 
peror reprimanded him saying that a 
“good shepherd tends his flock, instead 
of slitting their throats.” Jesus felt 
that he must speak and rouse the peo- 
ple to their mission to throw off the 
yoke of Rome. He became one of the 
rebels—a _ liberator—a Messiah. He 
preached that doctrine in every hamlet 
and village on his way to Jerusalem, 
where he arrived during the fatal week 
preceding the Passover. Jesus won 
many followers. Palm Sunday is remi- 
niscent of the way in which the people 
of Israel greeted Jesus with Hosannas 
as he entered Jerusalem. 
The Seder and the Last Supper 

It is now generally agreed among 
Christian scholars (see The Lord’s Sup- 
per and the Passover Ritual by Dr. G. 
Bickell and W. F. Skene) that Jesus’ 
last supper was the Seder, the Jewish 
Passover meal, which commemorates 
the exodus from Egypt (and which 
Jews the world over will celebrate in 
their homes this Passover in prob- 
ably the same way that Jesus did with 
his own disciples). It was out of the 
Seder ritual that Christian theology 
derived the belief of Jesus, the Pascal 
lamb, who came to save the world by 
his blood, also the Eucharist. It is the 
matzos and the Kiddush wine that sug- 
gested the body and blood of Jesus. 

“At the conclusion of the Seder, he 
retired to Gethsemane, there to prepare 
himself for his public appearance,” in 
Jerusalem on Passover. Early on the 
fifteenth of Nissan, the day of the Jew- 
ish Passover, when there were thou- 
sands of Jews in and near the Temple, 
who had come to Jerusalem for their 
annual pilgrimage, Jesus spoke to the 
oppressed multitudes about “the cleans- 
ing of the Temple,” “the Kingdom 
Come,” and of the salvation by the Mes- 
siah that God was sending them. This 
incurred the wrath of the money chang- 
ers, the High Priest and Pontius Pilate. 
Jesus was immediately apprehended by 
the Romans, accused of rousing the 
populace to rebellion, of wanting to 
make himself king of the Jews—in a 
word, of high treason. He was hur- 
riedly tried and sentenced by Pilate— 
“to the cross with him.” Jesus was exe- 
cuted by the Roman method of cruci- 
fixion with two thieves. 

This is undoubtedly the historical 
version of what occurred. It was the 


Romans, who feared Jesus, and in 
whose eyes he was a dangerous rebel. 
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ANTITOXIN FOR THE SWASTIKA RASH 








Then why do the Gospels accuse the 
Jews and not the Romans? Let a 
Christian Divine give the answer. I 
quote from “Christianity Past and 
Present” by Guignebert, “According to 
all appearances, the efforts of our evan- 
gelists to absolve the Romans from 
guilt, and lay upon the Jews the entire 
responsibility for the crime, are not in- 
spired by a desire to’ be true to the 
facts, but by a desire to humor the 
Roman authorities, for they were writ- 
ing it at a time when these authorities 
were the sole support of the Chris- 
tiems ...” 


The Gospels vs. Talmud 

The whole trial of Jesus, as de- 
scribed in the Gospels, is contrary to 
Jewish jurisprudence. A few instances 
will suffice. I quote principally from 
Prof. Joseph Klausner’s remarkable 
book, Jesus of Nazareth, and A. P. 


Drucker’s short study, The Trial of 
Jesus. 

According to the Gospel of John the 
trial of Jesus took place on the fifteenth 
day of Nissau, the day of Passover. 
The other Gospels claim that it took 
place on the fourteenth, which was the 
eve of the Sabbath. The Passover then 
fell on the eve of the Sabbath. 
Both of these accounts are im- 
probable. The Jewish law prescribes 


that no trial may be held on the eve 
of a Jewish holy day or the Sabbath, 
“since two scribes have to be present 
to record the proceedings, and writing 
was forbidden on these days.” Secondly, 
“criminal cases were never started a 
day before a holiday or the Sabbath,” 
because a criminal case had to last at 
least two days to give the court a 
chance to be polled twice on two sep- 
arate days. 

The Synoptic Gospels are unanimous 
that Jesus was tried in the night. 
“This,” says Drucker, “is impossible, 
for no Jewish criminal court convened 
at night. The court session opened 
after the morning sacrifice in the Tem- 
ple and closed at sunset after the 
evening sacrifice.” 

The Gospels tell us that the High 
Priests asked the judges of the San- 
hedrin, “what think ye?” and they 
answered in one accord, “he is guilty 
of death.” The Sanhedrin never voted 
“en bloc.” 

Though the Jewish law recognized 
capital punishment, the death penalty 
was rarely inflicted. The Talmud de- 
clares “that a Sanhedrin, which would 
pronounce a death penalty once in 
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seventy years, would be regarded as 
composed of murderers.” 

Drucker quotes the Rabbinic law to 
prove that the confession of the ac- 
cused was never sufficient for his own 
conviction, for the rabbinic privilege 
was “ain odom messim es a’zmo rosho,” 
“no man is required to condemn him- 
self.” And yet according to the Gos- 
pels, Jesus was made to testify 
against himself. 

What direct evidence is brought 
against Jesus by the Gospels? All the 
witnesses, who testify, merely repeat 
hearsay or rumor. Circumstantial evi- 
dence was never allowed in criminal 
action in a Jewish court. 

Jesus is supposed to have blasphemed 
God before the High Priest and the 
Sanhedrin by stating that he could 
destroy the Temple and rebuild it with- 
in three days. Prof. Klausner shows 
that this was not blasphemy and no 
Jewish court would have so regarded 
it. Jewish Apocalyptic literature was 
then filled with Messianic speculation 
and the hope of a miraculous salvation. 
Jesus did confess that he was the son 
of God and the Messiah. But this did 
not constitute a sin, for all the Jews 
regarded themselves as children of God. 
No Sanhedrin 

There are two convincing pieces of 
evidence that Jesus was never tried 
nor condemned to death by the San- 
hedrin. First, no Sanhedrin existed 
at that time. It had been abolished by 
King Herod forty years before the 
birth of Jesus, and was only re-estab- 
lished ten or twelve years after Jesus’ 
death. In other words, it had not 
functioned for over eighty years. What 
Jewish courts existed at that time were 
petty courts that were permitted to try 
small civil cases. Major cases such 
as this were tried by the Roman mili- 
tary court under martial law. Second, 
the proof that the Jews did not crucify 
Jesus is that crucifixion was not the 
Jewish method of inflicting capital pun- 
ishment. The Jews executed people, 
when they had such power, only by 
stoning. 

It is the overwhelming opinion of 
modern scholarship, Christian and 
Jewish, that the responsibility for the 
trial and crucifixion of Jesus rests on 
the Romans, for the Jews had no motive 
either to try or to condemn him. “Jesus 
himself had done nothing, had taught 
nothing,” that was contrary to the Jew- 
ish faith. 

Anatole France, the immortal French 
writer, in his story, The Procurator of 
Judea, tells how once a shadowy guest 
called on the aged Pontius Pilate, then 
retired,..and asked his host a casual 
question, “did he recall a Gallilean by 
the name of Jesus? Jesus of Nazareth 

. . crucified for some offense.” Pon- 
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Music Has Strange Power 


USIC has strange power. Its 
M martial call has transformed 

the quiet peaceful spirits of 
men into an inferno of hate and pas- 
sion, and its soft serenity has soothed 
the spirit of many a modern Saul. 
Siren-like it has lured heavy feet out 
into the gaiety of life, and its solemn 
benison has summoned dancing feet 
into the way of soberness. When we 
are happiest, music best expresses our 
joy; when we are saddest, music best 
ministers to our grief; when we are 
purposeful, it is music that challenges 
us; when life is broken and aimless, it 
is music that bestirs us to new faith. 
Music has strange power. 


Of all its powers, this is chiefest— 
at its best it is always speaking to us 
of something out beyond us, calling us 
to some new and finer place, witness- 
ing to a reality only a segment of 
which we have seen and known. Some- 
how it catches up all at once the vision 
of the seer, the appeal of the dema- 
gogue, the power of the priest. It 
arouses hopes we know not of; it 
masters and steels the will with super- 
human deftness; it salves our weak- 








tius Pilate frowned, groped in his mem- 
ory, put a vague hand to his head, and 
answered faintly, “Jesus, Jesus of 
Nazareth—I do not remember. I can- 
not call him to mind.” Anatole France 
was right. To Pontius Pilate, the trial 
and crucifixion of Jesus was only an 
incident in a life filled with campaigns, 
victories and governorships over vari- 
ous parts of the Roman Empire. But 
to the Jews and-the world for 1900 
years, it has been the source of the 
Christian Jewish tragedy. 

Has not the time come for the Christ- 
ian world to correct the error of the 
ages? I hope that Passion Week may 
become a time when the world will 
glorify not the dead Jesus, but exalt 
the living spirit of a Jewish teacher, 
who once tried to bring to mankind a 
message of love and peace. “Out of 
the recognition of a distressing situa- 
tion should come healing and a new 
life.” 
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ness and serves our need with a skill 
and understanding well-nigh divine. 

Have your castles ever tumbled in 
upon you and left you weary and un- 
nerved and perplexed amid the ruins 
of your hopes? Has tragedy struck 
with terrible swiftness and finality so 
that your spirit was numbed and your 
hands paralyzed? Has the rush of life 
never left you so upset that you knew 
not which way to turn or whether any 
way was worth the turning? And 
then, for all too swiftly flying mo- 
ments, you have thrown open the doors 
of your spirit to the charms of music. 
With amazing dexterity an unseen 
hand seems to pluck you out of the 
ruins, or softly soothes your anguished 
emotions, or points clearly and lifts 
you easily into the way of life again. 
Music does have strange power to lift 
us out of ourselves and our world and 
set us down refreshed and renewed in 
a land of new hope and beauty. 

It is because of this that music has 
ever had and will always have its place 
in the House of God. Were there noth- 
ing here save the melodious expression 
of yearnings and assurances, their 
blessing would have aided us. To 
spend an hour in the presence of quiet 
and beautiful harmony that sloughs 
away, as out of place, base thoughts 
and selfish passions and accentuates 
whatever is good and noble and lofty— 
that is something to be longed for. 
Well may we give thanks for those who 
possess the talent and the will to serve 
us in this ministry of music. 

To many weary souls that ministry 
speaks in ways we can neither quite 
understand nor quite deny of a reality 
that eye hath not seen and hands have 
never touched. Whence came the har- 
mony? From the accidental compound- 
ing of sounds? Or is there such a har- 
mony behind the curtain of mortality 
of which this is but an echo? Whence 
came its power to touch us and our 
power to be touched by it? An acci- 
dent? Do we not stretch credulity too 
far when, to avoid affirming the reality 
of God, we make Accident our God? 
God would not make his Stradivarii 
without Antonio. But neither could 
Antonio make his Stradivarii. without 
God. These melodious visitants, so 
strange in our world of conflict and 
discord, speak to us of a world where 
they are native. Behind the skill and 
harmony of the musician lies the skill 
and harmony of the Divine. The song 
is the promise of the soul’s pilgrimage. 
On wings both come out of the eter- 
nities; on wings both go into the eter- 
nities. Never is either lost or ended. 
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Can I Be Trusted With Young 


People’s Confidences? 


On another page of this issue you will find an announcement 
made by “Church Management” about the Young People’s Coun- 


selor pamphlets which are now ready for distribution. 


This 


article with the self-rating check list should be read in connection 

with the use of these pamphlets. Here is a great movement, 

already well under way, which should help you in your ministry 
to youth. This is clearly the field for tomorrow. 


S A counsellor of young people, 

the minister faces one of his most 

difficult and rewarding responsi- 
bilities. If he is the kind of a person 
whom they consult freely, he knows 
that they have many personal problems 
which they do not take to the ordinary 
teacher of chemistry, athletic director, 
high school principal, or bridge fan 
who happens to be, also, a mother, 

Young people face the gigantic task 
of building strong, sound, released, and 
useful personalities. The fact that 
they are surrounded by specialists in- 
creases the poignancy of their central 
problem. Voices cry: Lo, here! Lo, 
there! But their own desires and as- 
pirations often whisper: It is the voice 
of a stranger! 

Ministers who are able to reinterpret 
theology into life-giving beliefs for 
young people and refashion Christian 
ethics into prudential judgments which 
young people can use at a party, soon 
discover that in the midst of elaborate, 
educational activities, our young people 
are often desperately afflicted with soul 
hunger. Teachers are so busy in their 
specialized fields, — teaching mathe- 
maties, Old Testament history, mechan- 
ics, English composition, and current 
events that they overlook the fact that 
our civilization is increasingly endan- 
gered with disintegration for lack of 
persons who understand life as a whole 
and are able to mediate that life to 
others. 

The following self-rating check list 
is intended to suggest some of the 
technical problems encountered by 
counselors of young people. It assumes 
that the consultant looks upon those 
who come to him with their personal 
problems as persons, primarily, and 
not as candidates for high school or 
college graduation, for church mem- 
bership, or for vocational careers. 
Many of the most acute personal prob- 
lems of later adolescents arise from 
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the baffling complexity and even 
mutual contradictions of their various 
teachers who are proud to be known as 
specialists. 

The items included in the following 
check list have reference, primarily, to 
counseling with individuals. They do 
not constitute an analysis of group 
counseling. 

The function of character-building 
agencies is seen to be of increasing 
importance in modern society. To those 
whose work is that of guiding the de- 











THE OLIVE TREE 


The illustration above shows one 
of the ancient trees on the Mount of 
Olives. Perhaps Jesus prayed be- 
neath this very tree. 

“There is a sighing in the pallid sprays 

Of these old olives, as if still they kept 
Their pitying watch in nature’s faithful ways, 

As on the night when the disciples slept.” 

Katherine Lee Bates. 















By Norman E. Richardson* 


velopment of personalities, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that personal 
counseling is indispensable. There are 
many kinds of counseling specialists 
such as physicians, realtors, dentists, 
bankers, lawyers, scientists, merchants, 
and the like. But in addition to all 
these, there is great need of those who 
understand the more comprehensive ad- 
justment-to-life-problems of developing 
and declining personalities. 

To help an individual see clearly and 
appreciate deeply the central and fit- 
ting purpose or intention of his per- 
sonality is service of the highest order. 
Those who are engaged in such service, 
as parents, teachers, club leaders, min- 
isters, social service workers, directors 
of religious education, scout masters, 
playground directors, educational con- 
sultants, or camp directors may find in 
this list of checking points stimulating 
suggestions for further training or self 
discipline. 

The items in this check list are classi- 
fied under the following ten headings: 

I. Personal fitness. 

II. Inaugurating the conference. 

III. Objectives of the conference. 

IV. Establishing and maintaining 
rapport. 

V. Getting at the facts. 

VI. Interpreting the facts. 

VII. Effecting a turning point. 

VIII. Determining remedial measures, 

IX. Enlisting co-operation in reme- 
dial procedure. 

X. Bringing the 
close. 


conference to a 

In measuring the efficiency of your 
current practice as a counselor, place 
opposite each one of the 150 items list- 
ed below a figure which represents your 
estimate of your own degree of effi- 
ciency with reference to that item. Use 
either O, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5. Let O stand 
for failure and 5 for superior excel- 
lence. Let 3 stand for average or fairly 
good. Then 4 may be used to designate 
above average or very good; 2 will 
stand for below average; and 1, for very 
poor. Take the sum of these 150 num- 
bers and divide them by 750. This will 
give you the percentage rating of your 
efficiency. 

I. Personal Fitness 


) 1. Can I be trusted with confidences? 

) 2. Am I the kind of a person whom peo- 
ple in trouble seek out and to whom 
they like to come? 

- Do I have broad and varied personal 
interests—do I contact human life at 
many different points? 


( 
( 
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. Do I maintain a wholesome outlook 


upon life; am I free from serious emo- 
tional defects such as chronic resent- 
ment, grouchiness, anxiety, frustration, 
crankiness, loneliness ? 

Is my record one of square dealing and 
true friendship with all who have 
sought my counsel? 


5. Do I have sufficient social imagination 


and sympathy to put myself in the 
place of the one who comes to me for 
help and to give that help no matter 
how inconvenient or costly to myself? 


. Can I keep a proper distance between 


myself and the one seeking counsel; am 
I sufficiently deliberate and objective to 
understand his problem? 


. Can I identify such attitudes as re- 


morse, penitence, grief, regret, shame, 
repentance, sorrow, bewilderment, and 
other mental characteristics of persons 
suffering from problems that baffle or 
agitate them? 


. Do I have a sense of humor? 
. While counseling, do I maintain suffi- 


cient self detachment to keep from get- 
ting emotionally involved beyond the 
point of genuine sympathy; can I be 
gentle and firm? 


. Am I free from morbid curiosity and 


indelicate inquisitiveness ? 


2. Do I find deep, personal satisfaction 


in helping others solve their person- 
ality-adjustment or  social-adjustment 
problems; do I feel the worthwhileness 
of it? 


3. Do I know how to cross examine peo- 


ple so as to get at the facts—how to 
formulate and ask questions that lead 
directly and honestly to the real prob- 
lem? 


. Can I expedite an interview without 


leaving the impression that I am mere- 
ly a “professional listener” or one who 
dallies along without a clear purpose? 


5. Am I patient; can I keep from prema- 


ture interpretation or classification of 
the problem under consideration? 


. Am I trying to become increasingly in- 


telligent and skillful in helping others 
to lift repressions and to dissolve harm- 
ful tensions, thus aiding them to secure 
release, naturalness and spontaneity of 
self expression ? 


7. Am I ambitious to excel as a counselor 


or personal consultant, and am I doing 
all I can to improve myself in regard 
to this kind of service? 


. Is my counsel regarding religious mat- 


ters backed up by a wholesome, vital, 
and developing religious life? 


II. Inaugurating the Conference 


. Are my talks to groups often the fore- 


runners of conferences with individu- 
als? 


. Am I alert to discern the influence 


of immediate surroundings upon the 
procedure and the outcome of confer- 
ences with individuals; do I realize the 
difference between a street car and a 
study as a place for holding a confer- 
ence? 


. Can I talk on the subject of person- 


ality adjustment so as to awaken in- 
terest and confidence? 


2. Do all sorts of people consider me ap- 


proachable; am I easily available for 
counseling, capable of being informal 
or formal, as the occasion demands? 


. Am I able to control conversation so 


as to make a transition from casual to 
serious matters, thus inaugurating the 
consideration of the personal problem 
to be discussed ? 

Do I appreciate the natural reticence 
or hesitation of people to enter into a 
conference in which they may have to 
expose their minds, their personal af- 
fairs, or their life histories? 


. Do I understand the values and the 


handicaps, when beginning a _ confer- 
ence of catching people off guard, of 
getting unpremeditated answers? 


5. Am I able to make a shrewd guess 


whether to do the talking or to let 
the one seeking counsel talk freely? 


7. Am I sufficiently well informed to 


identify the symptoms of various kinds 
of mental and personality problems and 
thus start the conference in the best 
way? 

Am I alert and firm in avoiding re- 
sponsibility for the treatment of men- 
tal diseases that cannot be cured by 
counseling ? 


III. Objectives of the Conference 
29. Do I really understand and appreciate 
the value and beauty of a strong, sound, 
released, and useful personality ? 


30. 


31. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


38. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


48. 


49. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 
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Do I have a clear understanding of 
what personal counseling can accom- 
plish in facilitating the orderly develop- 
ment of personalities toward increas- 
ing strength, soundness, spontaneity, 
and usefulness? 

Am I convinced that I have a moral 
right and responsibility, under certain 
conditions, to make the resources of my 
personality available to others and thus 
to help improve or salvage human 
life? 


. Do I try to arrive at an immediate 


alleviation or solution of particularly 
acute problems? 

Do I take full advantage of the spe- 
cific opportunity presented in each con- 
ference? 

Do I appreciate the inviolability and 
intrinsic value of human personality, 
no matter what are its needs, scars, 
or limitations? 

Do I know how far to go in order to 
get the maximum, useful results out 
of each conference? 

Do I follow through to a definite out- 
come—tactfully overcoming all obsta- 
cles? 


. Do I let the one seeking counsel work 


out his own salvation in so far as he 
is able to do so, after having received 
my counsel? 

Do I distinguish between an immediate 
and an ultimate or remote objective; 
do I keep from trying to do too much, 
all at once? 


9. Do I differentiate between the particu- 


lar aim of an immediate conference 
and the general or comprehensive needs 
of the one seeking help? 

Can I recognize and differentiate situa- 
tions in which the need is dominantly 
intellectual or cognitive, emotional, or 
habits of living? 

Am I able to help the one seeking 
counsel, personally to appropriate and 
make use of the help given him? 

Can I visualize or picture the per- 
sonality of the one seeking counsel, 
after his needs shall have been met, his 
problem solved, and he has been made 
whole,—has become capable of living 
what, for him, is the abundantly use- 
ful and satisfying life? 

If I am unable to handle the situation 
do I refer the one seeking counsel to 
another person who will be able to help 
him? 

Am I deeply interested in helping peo- 
ple to find in religion as well as in 
science, the unfailing source of a 
sound, strong, released, and useful per- 
sonality ? 


IV. Establishing and Maintaining 

Rapport 

Am I versatile in making use of the 

social attitudes of domination, induce- 

ment, compliance, and submission? 

Am I alert to detect a general attitude 

of insincerity or an attempt to “put 

something over’ on me? 


. Am I skillful in stimulating or mo- 


tivating cooperation on the part of the 
one seeking counsel; can I make him 
feel at ease? 

Do I keep the conversation on the level 
of the experience and intelligence of 
the one seeking counsel? 


Do I respect the point of view ex- 
pressed sincerely by the one seeking 
counsel, even though it is wrong? 


. Do I avoid unprofitable argumentation 


or clash of opinions? 


. Do I avoid putting the one seeking 


counsel on the defensive or forcing 
him to argue his case or become en- 
trenched in a wrong attitude? 


Do I avoid procedures that might lead 
to subsequent personal embarrassment 
or loss of confidence? 

Do I sensitively avoid the unnecessary 
uncovering of tender or embarrassing 
factors in the mental furnishings of 
the one seeking counsel? 

If severity is necessary, is it employed 
deliberately and not in a_hot-headed 
manner? 

Am I particular to keep from unnec- 
essarily humiliating the one seeking 
counsel; from depriving him of the 
power of recovery? 


. Do I give the one seeking counsel a 


square deal making sure to take no un- 


’ fair advantage of him? 
. Do I carefully avoid the professional, 


“wooden,” it’s-all-in-the-day’s-work at- 
titude? 


60. 


61. 


62 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


70. 


. Do I avoid any punitive or threatening 


attitude that might injure the coop- 
erative or spontaneous spirit on the 
part of the one seeking counsel; am I 
free from a false superiority that tries 
to cover up a sense of fear or a 
feeling of incompetency? 


. Do I safeguard the bond of sympathy 


or cooperative fellowship throughout 
the counseling period,—do I avoid arbi- 
trariness or dogmatism as the confer- 
ence proceeds? 

Am I alert to avoid the use of scientific 
or technical language that is unfa- 
miliar to the one seeking counsel? 
Am I sure that all questions asked are 
within the comprehension and clear 
understanding of the one seeking coun- 
sel; do I try to prevent hazy or fuzzy 
answers? 

Am I careful not to proceed faster than 
those who seek counsel can assimilate 
and apply? 

Do I give abundant opportunity to the 
one seeking counsel to state his cas; 
frankly and without feeling that he 
ought to safeguard himself or protect 
his personal interests? 

Can I justify the expectation of the 
one seeking counsel when he looks for 
constructive suggestions, new insights 
moral support, or some other form of 
real help? 


V. Getting at the Facts 
Do I go after the facts in a straight- 
forward, tactful, but persistent man- 
ner? 
In making the diagnosis, am I carefu! 
not to use dishonorable or shady meth- 
ods? 
Do I go through the motions of getting 
at the facts even when I think I know 
what they are? 
Am I alert to identify errors in judg- 
ment, false inferences, lapses of mem- 
ory, misunderstandings, and other un- 
intentional errors on the part of the 
one seeking counsel? 


. Do I maintain a matter-of-fact « 


strictly fact-finding attitude during the 
process of getting at the facts; do | 
encourage straight thinking? 

Am I alert and firm in checking any 
tendency on the part of the one seeking 
counsel, to depart from the facts, to 
evade them, to cover them up, or to 
falsify them in any way? 


. Do I check any tendency on the part of 


the one seeking counsel, to substitute 
inferences, private opinions, or persona! 
interpretations for the facts? 


72. Do I watch out for the use of “artful 


dodger”’ tactics or purposeful indefinite- 
ness on the part of the one seeking 
counsel ? 

If a bad start has been made, do I 
skillfully make a new approach? 


4. Do I give enough guidance and en- 


couragement to keep the fact-finding 
process moving until it has been com- 
pleted ? 


75. Am I skillful in formulating and ask- 


ing questions so as to draw out needed 
information ? 


. Do I make sure that my questions and 


suggestions are clearly understood and 
applied to the situation in hand? 


. In getting additional information, do 


I make skillful use of the information 
which the one seeking counsel provides 
readily or has already given? 


78. Am I alert to study the reliability of 


80. 


81. 


84. 


answers given to my questions or sug- 
gestions ? 


. Am I careful to scrutinize any answer 


which the one seeking counsel may 
make, even if he did not understand 
the question? 

Do I avoid posing as having more in- 
formation than I really possess? 

Do I avoid getting involved in ration- 
alizations or in wishful, sentimental 
thinking? 


2. When uncertain about it, do I check 


up on the reliability of what has been 
offered as fact information; do I con- 
sult supplementary sources of ‘know! 
edge? 


. Am I alert to detect misrepresentation 


of the facts whether intentional or un- 
intentional and every other mode of 
crooked thinking? 

Am I undeceived by the ability of the 
one seeking counsel to appear frank, 
open faced, sincere, and honest while 
covering up important information or 
even being untruthful? 


(Turn to page 374) 
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Attendance Campaign Boosts This Church 


Effective 
methods of in- 
creasing church 
attendance have 
int: been demon- 
strated in an 
“Kight Weeks 
Attendance Campaign” launched early 
this year by Lester H. Clee, who since 
assuming the pastorate of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Newark, New 
Jersey, has built the church member- 
ship to more than 2,500. Further in- 
dication of the amazing success of his 
past and present organization plans 
may be found in the fact that his Men’s 
Class is said to be the largest of its 
kind in the East, and the activities of 
his church in one way or another reach 
some ten thousand people each week. 





As the first step in starting his most 
recent attendance campaign, Dr. Clee 
sent to church members a_ printed 
folder urging cooperation and express- 
ing his views on church attendance. 
Also, each member received a num- 
bered card to be filled in with his name 
and address. This was to be presented 
either January 9th, when the drive 
opened, or at the first service attended 
during the campaign. Attached to this 
card were sixteen detachable stubs 
stamped with each person’s number 
and listing the subject, date and hour 
of Dr. Clee’s Sunday morning topics 
and special evening service features. 
It was explained ushers were to be 
given the stub corresponding to the 
service attended. 


Four acceptable excuses for non-at- 
tendance were listed in the folder by 
Dr. Clee. These were illness, caring 
for those who are ill, being obliged to 
work on Sundays and absence from the 
city. “But,’’ he added, “I can’t think 
of any other legitimate excuses, can 
you? All right then, I will be expect- 
ing you.” 


“You are a member of Second Pres- 
byterian Church,” the folder pointed 
out. “You became a member volun- 
tarily. You dared to stand before the 
altar and you said to the world: ‘I 
want you to know I am a member of 
the Church.’ That was great! Not 
only the world heard but ‘God heard 
and was pleased.’ Now the question— 
ARE YOU MAKING GOOD? I hope 
you are. We want to find out during 
the next eight weeks HOW GOOD!” 


After explaining the method of re- 
cording the attendance through the 








NAME 


ADDRESS 
EIGHT WEEKS 
ATTENDANCE CAMPAIGN 


CHURCH MEMBERS 
SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


3440 


Please bring this name and address stub 
with you to the first service you attend. 





JANUARY 9—11 A. M. 


“The Modern Meaning of 
Communion” 


3440 


JANUARY 16—11 A. M. 
“All Things Work Together for 
Good" 


JANUARY 9—7:30 P. M. 


Question and Answer Night 


3440 


JANUARY 16—7:30 P. M. 


Dramatization by Dr. Clee 
“Tre Taiat or Pau” 


3440 


JANUARY 23—7:30 P. M. 
Three New Books I Have 
Read and Their Lessons to Me 





3440 


JANUARY 23—11 A. M. 
“Are Christ's Ideas Workable 





“The Citadel” “I Knew Hitler” Today?” 
“The Importance of Living” 
3440 3440 





JANUARY 30—7:30 P. M. 


“Dreaming Dreams and Seeing JANUARY 30—11 A. M. 


isions*” . “Learning to Handle Faith” 
500 Young People Will Be Our 
Guests 
3440 3440 





FEBRUARY 6—11°A. M. 
“Man's Greatest Thought” 


3440 


FEBRUARY 6—7:30 P. M. 


“THe Worip Situation” 


3440) 





FEBRUARY 13—7:30 P. M. 
Lincoln Night—Harry Burleigh 
F. & A. M. Lodge No. 7 
Our Guests 


3440 > 


FEBRUARY 20—7:30 P. M. FEBRUARY 20—11 A. M. 
Great Paintings of American “What Do We Really Want in 
History in Tableau Life?” 


FEBRUARY 13—11 A. M. 
“The Golden Rule” 


3440 
— 








3440 3440 
FEBRUARY 27—7:30 P. M. FEBRUARY 27—11 A. M. 
3440 3440 


Please tear off and bring the stub for every service you attend. 











Coupon pledge card which was used. Addi- 
tiona] illustrations on following page 











card of detachable stubs, the folder 
added: “This is the most interesting 
and daring survey which we have ever 
made, and by your co-operation in 
spirit and by your attention to detail, 
you will help us accomplish our aim.” 

Three days after the initial service 
in the campaign, Dr. Clee sent the fol- 
lowing letter to members who failed 
to attend: “We have completed check- 
ing our record and find that there is 
no card or stub checked against your 
name as having attended either ser- 
vice last Sunday. 

“We had hoped for your presence, 
but no doubt you had a very good ex- 


By Bethune Jones 


cuse. Will you not be present this 
coming Sunday? I am so anxious that 
every member of this church shall re- 
spond during these eight weeks. Can’t 
I enthuse you to see the possibilities 
of this plan and can’t I make you feel 
the importance of your attendance at 
our services ? 

“The hope of the world lies in the 
church, and the hope of the church 
lies in you. 

“T will be looking for you next Sun- 
day and hope that when you attend you 
will bring with you the stub which 
you have received.” 

The campaign had not progressed 
much further before Dr. Clee was able 
to send a letter to all church members 
declaring, “Our Membership Atten- 
dance Campaign is beyond our fondest 
expectations—thanks to the member- 
ship of this church for their immediate 
and ready response to my challenge 
of two weeks ago. * * * Last Sunday 
morning we not only filled our church 
but again brought in extra chairs.” 

Even in this letter, however, he 
stressed the importance of still greater 
co-operation, pointing out: “The future 
of civilization depends on the Church, 
the power of the Church depends on 
you and you depend on the Church for 
your understanding of God and of the 
best in life.” 

Besides his tireless efforts to increase 
church interest, Dr. Clee takes a prom- 
inent part in New Jersey political activ- 
ities and civic affairs. Elected to the 
New Jersey Assembly in November, 
1934, he was selected as Assembly 
Speaker in 1935, an honor seldom con- 
ferred upon a member of that body 
during his first year of membership. 
In November, 1935, he was elected as 
State Senator for a three-year term. 
Last year he was chosen as the Guber- 
natorial candidate and, although de- 
feated by a small margin, he has 
claimed leadership of his party and 
continues actively his efforts to raise 
the standards of New Jersey’s govern- 
ment. Born in Thompsonville, Con- 
necticut, in 1888, Dr. Clee is married 
and has one son. 





I sought his love in sun and stars, 
And where the wild seas roll, 

And found it not. As mute I stood, 
Fear overwhelmed my soul; 

But when I gave to one in need, 
I found the Lord of Love indeed. 


—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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There is no “ballyhoo” attached to this 
campaign ... 
There will be no red fire and no brass 
bands... 
But there is a sword thrust: 
It aims at your heart and your con- 
science. 
Here’s hoping it hits the mark! 
YOU ARE A MEMBER OF SEC- 
OND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


You became a member voluntarily. 

You dared to stand before the al- 
tar and you said to the world: “I 
want you to know I am a member 
of the church.” That was great! 
Not only the world heard but “God 
saw and was pleased.” Now the 
question— 

Are You Making Good? I hope 
you are. We want to find out dur- 
ing the next eight weeks how good! 

Your presence at your church serv- 
ices will help us to know and will 
give us a new idea of our real 
church strength. I am tremendous- 
ly interested and have arranged for 
eight great Sundays. You will find 
my subjects for morning and eve- 
ning on the back of this folder. 
YOUR ATTENDANCE WILL BE 

RECORDED EACH SUNDAY 

THESE NEXT EIGHT 
WEEKS 


The enclosed card is your attend- 
ance card for the next eight Sun- 
days, and I would ask that you bring 
with you the top of the card on 
which your name and address ap- 
pears and the first stub 


THIS COMMUNION SUNDAY 
JANUARY 9—11 A. M. 


Each service that you attend 
thereafter, you will bring only the 
numbered stub on which is desig- 
nated the date and the service. This 
is the most interesting and daring 
survey which we have ever made, 
and by your co-operation in spirit 
and by your attention to detail, you 
will help us accomplish our aim. 

7 








I hope you will have a 100% rec- 
ord. Won’t it be great, folks, if 
every member is a 100% member? 
Illness will excuse you. Caring for 
those who are ill will excuse you. 
Obliged to work will excuse you. 
Absence from the city will excuse 
you. But I can’t think of any other 
legitimate excuses, can you? All 
right, then, I will be expecting you 

THIS SUNDAY MORNING 
11 A.M. 


I am working harder than ever to 
make these services attractive and 
worthwhile. Your presence will help 
me in a real way and I am sure will 
mean much to you. 


Very sincerely, 
Lester H. Clee. 








“THE CHURCH WITH THE LIGHTED 
TOWER” 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


Washington and James Streets 
Newark, New Jersey 


Church Office: 


Telephone HUmboldt 3-4343-4344 
Lester H. Clee, Minister 


January 12, 1938. 
My Dear Members: 


We have completed checking our 
records and find that there is no 
card or stub checked against your 
name as having attended either serv- 
ice last Sunday. 

We had hoped for your presence, 
but no doubt you had a very good 
excuse. Will you not be present this 
coming Sunday? I am so anxious 
that every member of this church 
shall respond during these eight 
weeks. Can’t I enthuse you to see 
the possibilities of this plan and can’t 
I make you feel the importance of 
your attendance at our services? 

The hope of the world lies in the 
Church, and the hope of the Church 
lies in you. 

I will be looking for you next 
Sunday and hope that when you at- 
tend you will bring with you the stub 
which you have received. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Lester H. Clee. 











The Check-up 





These Letters 
Show the 
Thoroughness 
With Which 
Dr. Clee 
sought the 
Cooperation of his 


Entire Membership 











SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


Newark, New Jersey 


January 20, 1938. 
My Dear Members: 

“It’s going great!” is right. Our 
Membership Attendance Campaign 
is beyond our fondest expectations— 
thanks to the membership of this 
church for their immediate and 
ready response to my challenge of 
two weeks ago. 

Just a report: January 2 was one 
of the largest communion services 
in our history. Last Sunday morn- 
ing we not only filled our church but 
again brought in extra chairs. It 
was an inspiring service and if for 
some good reason you have not been 
able to attend (and we appreciate 
the notes we have received from 
those who were unable to come out) 
will you please listen ?—please make 
it your business as a member of this 
church to be present this coming 
Sunday morning—rain or snow or 
sleet or sunshine. 

Again let me say: The future of 
civilization depends on the Church, 
the power of the Church depends on 
you and you depend on the Church 
for your understanding of God and 
of the best in life. 

Your attendance next Sunday is 
imperative. Those of us who have 
been present these two Sundays have 
felt the inspiration. Everybody! 
Please bring your stub with you next 
Sunday morning and give it to the 
usher as you come in. Let us keep 
at this plan until the eight weeks 
have been completed. 

This Sunday Morning at 11 
o’clock, my subject will be: “Are 
Christ’s Ideas Workable Today?” 
And at the Evening Service at 7:30 
o'clock, I would like to share a new 
venture with you under the topic: 
“Three New Books I Have Read and 
Their Lessons to Me”’—“The Cita- 
del,” “I Knew Hitler,” “The Import- 
ance of Living.” I know you are go- 
ing to like it. 

I am looking forward to saying 
“Good Morning” to you again next 
Sunday, January 23, as a member of 
this Second Presbyterian Church. 
You will be present won’t you? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lester H. Clee. 

P. S.—Remember, men: 9:30 a. m., 
Everyman’s Bible Class. It is just 
better than ever. Be present. Then 
meet your family at church! 











The Third Letter 














The First Communication 








POWER WITH OR POWER OVER? 


When an employer sets up some sort 
of co-operative organization between 
himself and his employees whereby 
they are recognized as persons and rec- 
ognize him as a person also, he feels 
his pulse quickened by the joy of deep- 


ening meanings coming into his living. 
He may come to think that this joy is 
entirely due to a very clever scheme 
of his for bettering his organization. 
Later he may begin to utilize it as a 
subtle means of increasing his own 
power over labor. If so, in the end, 
the joy and meaning will be replaced 
by ugly tensions and conflict. But if 
he can gain the insight that he has 
fostered something of great signific- 
cance both for the persons involved 
and for all of society, if he can be led 


to see that what is growing is of far 
more worth than any increased percen- 
tage of financial profit to himself, he 
will probably apply himself more as- 
siduously than ever to the task of 
bettering the conditions for this grow- 
ing order of value. Thus he will learn 
to distinguish the superior quality in 
the taste of power with, as compared 
to power over, others. From The 
Modern Family and the Church by 
Regina Westcott Wieman; Harper & 
Brothers. 
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Religion Is News 


The mission of the Religious News Service of the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians is here told for the benefit of our 
readers. This service is helping to make the nation conscious of 


the appeal of religion. 
with your local papers. 


Do what you can to help its placement 
Cartoons which have been appearing 


in the pages of “Church Management” are from this service. 


HERE is much complaint about 

the sort of treatment that religion 

gets in the newspapers but, until 
recently, it might have been said, as 
Mark Twain said about another sub- 
ject of common complaint, the weather, 
that no one seemed to be doing much 
about it. In an effort to do something 
effective about it the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians started 
Religious News Service about four 
years ago with the avowed purpose of 
supplying to religious and_ secular 
papers informed, well edited, interest- 
ing items of news that would accurately 
reflect the whole world of religious 
thought and activity. 

Beginning in a very modest way 
the Service has steadily grown until it 
has become a sort of Associated Press 
of religion. Among its subscribers are 
many leading daily newspapers across 
the country, all the principal Protes- 
tant papers, with many Roman Catho- 
lic and Jewish journals, and the list 
is growing every month. It has now 


*Editor of Religious News Service, National 
Conference of Jews and Christians. 


three hundred and fifty correspondents, 
who represent not only the principal 
centers of population in this country, 
but many foreign countries in both 
hemispheres. From their reports three 
general news releases are issued each 
week. 

Religious News Service, also, has 
built up a quite notable staff of special 
contributors who furnish weekly fea- 
tures. Among these are Bishop F. J. 
McConnell, Rabbi Edward L. Israel 
and Father R. A. McGowan, each of 
whom, on alternate days, writes a 
column on current events from a re- 
ligious point of view, and Bishop J. E. 
Freeman, of Washington, D. C., who 
writes a column under his own name 
with the title “As Religion Sees It.” 
These are supplemented by special 
articles, singly or in a series, written 
on topics of timely interest by those 
particularly qualified to do so. A re- 
view of the religious week and a sum- 
mary of religion in world events come 
from the competent pen of Dr. Benson 
Y. Landis of the Federal Council. Add 
to these, special weekly features of a 


Robert A. Ashworth* 


cartoon, “The Religious Question Box,” 
and “Religious Remarkables,” a sort 
of “Believe It or Not” illustrated fea- 
ture, and there is offered a fairly com- 
plete service to meet the varied needs of 
all sorts of papers. 


Editors have commonly exhibited a 
phobia with respect to news with a 
religious content. Too often it has in- 
volved them in unwelcome controversy 
or aroused their readers’ prejudice. As 
contrasted with science, therefore, or 
events in the educational field, religion 
has been placed at a disadvantage. Re- 
ligious News Service has been able to 
avoid these dangers by employing on 
its staff a Catholic, a Jewish and a 
Protestant editor of adequate acquain- 
tance with the issues involved and 
some knowledge of where the rocks of 
misunderstanding lie in the religious 
current. When, as not seldom hap- 
pens, the cub reporter or the sports 
editor is assigned to the church page, 
it is no miracle that untoward inci- 
dents arise. Religion has both its vo- 
cabulary and its amenities that are 
more or less specialized. 


From the fact that four plays deal- 
ing with religious themes are currently 
upon the New York stage, the editor 
of The Daily News derived the con- 
clusion that “religion is news.” This 
is becoming more and more apparent 
to editors as time progresses. The 
distressing state of the world at large 
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and the failure of some of the re- 
sources upon which many have relied 
for a remedy, have disposed newspaper 
readers to a new interest in what re- 
ligion is saying and doing about it. 
Moreover, when religion itself is be- 
set by many foes, and materialism, 
secularism and the new paganism are 
gaining ground in many quarters, 
thoughtful citizens are interested in 
every indication that the religiously- 
minded are presenting a common front 
to common enemies. This is an ele- 
ment of strength in Religious News 
Service in that elements of the three 
major faiths in America unite to pro- 
duce it and in that it impartially and 
sympathetically reports the life not of 
this or that group but of all who be- 
lieve in God and want to establish his 
rule in human relations. Without seek- 
ing any least common denominator of 
creed or any watering-down of con- 
viction it is possible to unite to main- 
tain and promote those principles which 
are common to all faiths. Of that 
possibility Religious News Service is 
at once an example and a promise. 
The purpose of the Service may be 
expressed in a word as “to make the 
important, interesting.” Religion must 
compete with other forms of news 
which crowd for admittance to the 
newspaper columns. It is true that 
recent comparative studies of reader in- 
terests give religion a significant place. 
Some will be surprised to learn that 
it ranks higher than sex, whose appeal 
many editors seem to overestimate. 
But if it is to find and hold its proper 
journalistic place religious news must 
be written in journalistic fashion. The 
intrinsic interest of religion is not 
great enough to survive the dull and 
deadly form in which it is often pre- 
sented. Unless it is related to some 
current, living interest religious copy 
will not get into type unless by the 
exercise of some editorial favoritism. 
It is obviously of concern to the 
churches and synagogues that religion 
should get into the papers. It is 
clearly their concern, also, that it 
should be interestingly and accurately 
reported. Whether it is so reported 
will determine whether it is an asset 
or a liability to the cause of organized 
religion. The main dependence, there- 
fore, of Religious News Service for 
the widening of its use by newspapers 
has been upon religious leaders who 
appreciate the importance of the work 
it is doing. In the first instance, such 
is the traditional attitude of the news- 
paper to news about religious matters, 
the editor must be persuaded that there 
is a demand for it and that it can be 
secured in a form that is denuded of 
the thorns or excrescences that he has 
formerly associated with it. A friendly 
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I Write for the Magazines 


By Marguerite Elaine Wright* 


Here is another minister’s wife who has found an avocation in 
writing. Mrs. Wright tells how she got her start and something 
of the opportunities in the field. 


HE impulses which turned me to- 

ward magazine writing are so 

rooted within my life as a minis- 
ter’s wife that I can trace the accep- 
tance of my first manuscript directly 
to the first trouble I had in our begin- 
ning pastorate. I wrote up the trouble 
and the means used to overcome it and 
sold it to a church paper. 

I was right in the middle of con- 
ducting our kindergarten class in the 
Daily Bible School when my excited 
assistant burst into the room. 

“IT saw your article in this week’s 
‘Cl - - - -’!” she exclaimed. “I never 
dreamed you could write! My dear, 
aren’t you thrilled!” She looked at 
me in awe, and then announced, “I’m 
going right over to the quilting room 
and tell everybody.” 

Before I had a chance to protest she 
was gone leaving me stuck with the 
kindergarten story hour, a job I had 
never tackled heretofore. 

“Mrs. Wright, what’s the story 
about ?”, implored four-year-old Anna 
Taylor. Her short pig tails bobbed 
with excitement. Twenty-two little 
faces were turned expectantly in my 
direction. 

“Well,” I began lamely, “It’s about 
a little girl and boy, brother and 
sister.” 

Country-sweet sunshine filtered soft- 
ly through the window. Across the 
street I could see Maida Dorn’s large 
tiger cat asleep on the porch swing. 

“They had a big fat cat,” ! offered. 

A trolley clanged lazily down the 
street. Inspiration hit me on the head. 
I smiled and leaned towards my circle 
of listeners. 


*Marguerite E. Wright is the wife of Rev. 
Albert M. Wright, pastor of Paradise Charge of 
the Reformed and Evangelical Church, at Salis- 
bury, Pennsylvania. 








call upon the editor by an informed 
friend of Religicus News Service gen- 
erally does the trick. A call by a 
committee composed of members of 
the three faiths concerned almost cer- 
tainly does it. After the service is 
given a trial it must demonstrate its 
own worth in reader interest. With 
such co-operation Religious News Ser- 
vice is growing to be a valuable re- 
enforcement to the cause of religion 
and the churches. 


“The cat’s name was Elmer. One 
day he went to town on a trolley car. 
It happened like this Ng 





Two months later a series of juve- 
nile stories appeared, ‘Elmer Goes to 
Town,” “Elmer Gets in Trouble,” “E]- 


9? 


mer, Mind Mama!”’, etc., ete. 


I was beginning to realize that ex- 
perience not only is a dear teacher, 
but is frequently a darling. Words 
poured from my pen as fast as I could 
fill it with ink. My kindergarten work 
had shown me what goes on in the 
mind of a child. I could tell before- 
hand what stories were good and would 
sell. Did my children listen, enthralled 
with the adventures I painted? Or 
were they bored, restless, eager to “do 
something else?” 

One Sunday we visited the Old Ladies 
Home. I described the visit and the 
home for a denominational paper. 
Material for articles of all kinds, in- 
spirational, method, Sunday School de- 
vices, scraps of human_ interest, 
crowded my note book ’till the hinges 
creaked. Intimate knowledge of 
parishoners’ lives furnished endless 
plots for fiction writing. I dabbled in 
stories—everything from How to Save 
Money to True Confessions. 


Ten years have passed and two 
“charges” have come and gone through 
our lives, but writing absorbs my in- 
terest more than ever. It is a hobby, 
a source of income, a wonderful means 
of self-expression. It has made me an 
understanding and I hope a tolerant 
woman. I have helped my husband 
too, because I am a better Sunday 
School teacher, a finer friend to little 
children, a more cultured person than 
I would ever have been without it. 





MY WISH 


If I could stop one heart from aching— 
Or ease one life from pain— 

Or help one faltering weary brother— 
To live close to his God again— 

I then should feel I had not spent 
My time and life in vain. 


For at the journey’s end we know 

However far we roam— 

God waits with open arms to bless 

And bid us welcome home. 

The doors of heaven open wide 

When comes the soul’s release— 

God is our home forever more— 

In him is found our peace. 
Genevieve H. Dey. 


oe awe awlUrekklCUm 
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Sermons in Pairs 


N A twenty-four year pastorate of 

a college church, I have managed to 

develop several distinct types of ser- 
mons and to originate many sets of 
series. Variety is greatly to be de- 
sired even in sermons. Lately my con- 
gregation has reacted most favorably 
to the plan of preaching on what might 
be called twin subjects, or sermons in 
pairs. For example, I have used the 
following: 

1. Lives Which Are Like Trees; Lives 
Which are Like Weeds. 

2. Sitting Down with Life; Standing 
Up to Life. 

3. Man Seeking after God; God Seek- 
ing after Man. 

4, The Compulsory Cross; The Vol- 
untary Cross. 

5. The Patience of Christ; The In- 
dignation of Christ. 

6. Christ Greater than Abraham; 
Christ Greater than the Temple. 

These are only a few of the com- 
panion subjects. At intervals, for years 
preceding the recent intensified trial 
of this order, I have used like subjects 
and so have accumulated a long list of 
such pairs. Always one is preached 
in the morning and the other in the 
evening. Experience proves there is 
great value in the plan. It is more 
flexible than a series, less liable to go 
stale, and yet preserves much of the 
good of a series, besides having its 
own peculiar merits. 

I can hardly claim that the twin sub- 
jects have vastly superior arresting or 
pulling power, when announced on the 
church bulletin board, in the display 
advertisement or over the radio. Yet 
it is possible that they do attract more 
attention than they would if each were 
announced singly on different Sundays. 
The value claiméd for them here, how- 
ever, is much higher than that of mere 
publicity. 

The first advantage found in this 
method of presentation is that gained 
in making truth clear. It affords op- 
portunity for striking contrast, as in 
1 and 4 above, for profitable compari- 
son, as in 2, 3 and 6; and for treating 
the profoundly paradoxical aspects of 
truth which abound in the Bible, as 
in 5. Until one tries the experiment 
one can hardly imagine how much 
clearer the elemental ideas of related 
truth can be made to stand out with 
unforgetable vividness by this method, 
both in the preacher’s and _ hearer’s 
mind. 

Another and great advantage is that 


*Minister, First Baptist Church, Waco, Texas. 


By Joseph Martin Dawson* 


of time exposure. In these days people 
dislike long sermons. But snap-shot 
sermons, or shall we call them sermon- 
ettes, do not make deep and abiding 
impressions. In this way with the 
morning sermon an idea is given which 
remains through the day, and then 
with the evening sermon it is revived 
and fixed and clarified by means of the 
contrast, comparison or paradox. It is 
believed—and much testimony tends to 
confirm the belief—that this deepened 
impression obtained by dwelling upon 
a given line of thought for one whole 
Sunday will cause the truth thus pre- 
sented to remain even longer in the 
memory and perhaps through long days 
to come, and so bear much more fruit. 

For those of us who have larger 
audiences in the morning than in the 
evening there is another advantage in 
this method. Many are caught by the 
partial presentation in the morning 
who will wish to hear the completion 
in the evening. It may be objected that 
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frequently, if not always, the “partial,” 
one-sided offering at either morning 
or evening hour is an offense and de- 
mands correction by a_ well-rounded 
treatment in every sermon every time. 
After a fair trial, that objection does 
not appear valid to me, for the em- 
phasis put at one time upon a given 
side of truth does not forbid a sufficient 
inclusion of the other side at that very 
time, and with no real trespass upon 
the next time when the other side of 
the truth is given its emphasized treat- 
ment. The method undoubtedly stimu- 
lates interest, above simple curiosity, 
and tends to draw the morning listener 
back to the evening service. 

If this method makes for clearer 
understanding, prolonged interest and 
deeper impression of truth upon the 
part of the hearer, it also will make 
for a considerable contribution to the 
preacher’s growth. Chances are he 
will do a more thoughtful, thorough 
job of study with his sermons in pairs, 
than with a single subject, and he will 
thus gain a firm hold upon truth-pos- 
sessions which will remain with him 
permanently, and in the end he will 
come off a stronger preacher than he 
would with a less concentrated effort. 
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He will find it easier to secure unity 
in his thinking and to organize his 
thinking into a more ordered system, 
with the outcome that his preaching 
will have greater impact and produce 
more satisfactory results. 





Young People’s Confidences 


() 85. 
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. Am I careful not to draw 


(From page 368) 


Do I keep the conference on a suffi- 
ciently objective or impersonal basis 
to prevent embarrassment in getting at 
and facing the facts? 


. Do I avoid interruptions or distractions 


while the one seeking counsel is hon- 
estly trying to get at the facts and to 
relate them? 


37. Do I make a clear distinction between 


relevant and irrelevant matters; do I 
cut out wandering, meandering think- 
ing? 


. Do I pass over trivial or inconsequen- 


tial matters as quickly as possible? 


. Do I avoid suggestions that might de- 


flect the conference from its primary 


purpose or outcome? 


. Am I alert to discern the “protected 


area”’ and to keep the fact-finding ac- 
tivity directed toward it,—possibly by 
the use of varied approaches? 


. Do I refrain from insisting upon or 


suggesting unnecessary or irrelevant 
exposure of the personality or the life 
history of the one seeking counsel? 


. Do I avoid impertinent curiosity or ir- 


relevant inquisitiveness ? 


. Am I careful not to prejudge or to 


decide prematurely the pertinency of 
facts under consideration ? 


. Am I alert to observe emotional condi- 


tions on the part of the one seeking 
counsel, that make it prudent to dis- 
continue the conference for the pres- 
ent? 


. Do I keep at the fact-getting task until 


all the pertinent facts are brought to 
light, in spite of the difficulties to 
recall them? 


. Just as soon as all the facts are out 


“on the table.”’” do I proceed to their 
interpretation ? 


VI. Interpreting the Facts 


- Do I realize that matters that seem 


trivial in themselves may be of great 
consequence when intimately related to 
a life history? 


. Do I interpret the facts in the light of 


the personality traits or general con- 
stitution of the one seeking counsel? 
hasty or 
superficial inferences from the facts 
as presented? 


. Am I alert to take into account the 


cultural or family background of the 


one seeking counsel? 

Can I differentiate between a sincere 
desire for advice and a request for 
confirmation, validation, or approval? 
While the conference is progressing, 
am I alert to take into account the 
personal bearing of the one seeking 
counsel, thus getting hints concerning 
the meaning of the facts? 

As soon as I have all pertinent facts 
in mind, do I deliberate carefully and 
independently in an effort to reach a 
decision as to their meaning? 

In reconstructing the situation, do I 
realize that the narrative to which I 
have listened may have been presented 
in the wrong chronological or logical 
order ? 

Do I realize that the interpretation 
given by the person seeking counsel 
may be biased—reflecting his own de- 
linquency or defeat or the projection 
of his own problem? 

Do I distinguish between confusion as 
to what is right or wrong and inten- 
tional misbehavior ? 


VII. Effecting a Turning Point 


. Do I place squarely up to those seeking 


help the necessity of and responsibility 
for makjng ‘decisions in line with the 
outcome of the. conference? 


. While the conference is in process, am 


I alert to observe and to take im- 
mediate advantage of opportunities to 
press home the suggested solutions of 
the problems? 


~ 
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128. 


129. 
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132. 


133. 


134. 
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Do I express reasonable confidence that 
the conference will be brought to a 
successful issue? 

Am I concretely, specifically helpful to 
the one seeking counsel as he tries to 
make up his mind concerning the na- 
ture of the problem and what to do 
about it? 


. Is my counsel convincing; does it in- 


spire confidence? 

Do I take plenty of time to let the 
one seeking counsel discover for him- 
self all that is implied in his adopting 
the suggested solution of his problem? 
As far as the situation demands it, do 
I drive home all that is involved in 
the hearty, personal appropriation of 
the counsel as given? 

Do I distinguish between superficial or 
impulsive reactions to proposed solu- 
tions and those that are the result of 
sober reflection and deliberate inten- 
tion ? 

Do I make sure that false interpreta- 
tions of the problem are fully surren- 
dered before the new suggested solu- 
tions are adopted? 


Is my own sincerity and moral earnest- 
ness so contagious that it helps to start 
the one seeking counsel on the road to 
recovery ? 


If the one seeking counsel lacks confi- 
dence in his ability to apply it to him- 
self or seriously to take it to heart, do 
I help him to find and appropriate 
adequate resources outside of him- 
self? 

Do I distinguish between solutions that 
involve new personal adaptations to 
existing conditions and those that in- 
volve the necessity of breaking with 
them and seeking a new environment? 
Whenever a new moral attitude is nec- 
essary, do I guide those who seek my 
counsel through a complete and thor- 
ough-going act of repentance? 

Am I able to engender faith and con- 
fidence in myself before offering specific 
counsel ? 


VIII. Determining Remedial Measures 
Is the counsel which I give clearly ap- 
plicable and useful to the one seeking 
it; is it free from the influence of my 
own predilections; am I capable of do- 
ing a real job? 

Do I make sure that stock phraseology 
does not get in the way of clear un- 
derstanding of what is involved in the 
recommended attitudes or conduct? 
While the diagnosis is going on, do I 
watch out for hints that are helpful in 
coming to a conclusion concerning 
remedial suggestions? 

Do I avoid the use of “‘specifics,’’ mak- 
ing sure to understand the uniqueness 
of every person’s personality-adjust- 
ment problem ? 

Do I help clear the mind of the one 
seeking counsel, of reliance upon stock 
remedies ? 

Do I make it very clear where reliable 
sources of personal help may be found, 
either privately or from some other 
source? 


7. Do I refrain from giving information 


that would do harm or would interfere 
with effecting a solution of the prob- 
lem? 

If new information is needed from the 
one seeking counsel, in addition to what 
is immediately available, do I make ade- 
quate provision so that he can secure 
it? 

If new attitudes are to be assumed, do 
I make sure that they are clearly un- 
derstood and cherished ? 


If new habits are to be formed, do I 
follow through until they are well es- 
tablished ? 
IX. Enlisting Cooperation in Remedial 
Procedure 
Do I put squarely up to the one who 
has accepted counsel, his responsibility 
for doing all in his power to solve his 
own prooblem and live a new life? 
Am I able to give sound specific coun- 
sel concerning the remedial values of 
faith in God? 


Can I give good, practical advice con- 
cerning the value of prayer, corporate 
or common worship, the devotional 
study of the Bible, participation in the 


sacraments, and other sources of re- 
ligious help? 
Do I awaken reasonable expectation 


and confidence with respect to results, 
provided the counsel given is heartily 
adopted ? 


( ) 187. 


( ) 138. 


. After the 


. Do I safeguard the self respect of the 


one seeking counsel—helping him to 
see the difference between his true self 
and the defect in his personality? 


. Do I help the one seeking counsel to 


see himself and his relation to his prob- 
lem, objectively? 

Am I careful not to force or to super- 
impose my own opinions upon the on: 
seeking counsel but rather, to guide 
him as he thinks through his own 
problem to a sound solution? 


Do I improve morale and enliven hope 
on the part of those who have re- 
ceived and adopted my counsel? 


X. Bringing the Conference to a Close 


. Am I careful to make a thorough job 


of it, before bringing the conference to 
a close? 


. Do I bring the counseling period to a 


close as soon as it has achieved its 
purpose and has reached the point of 
diminishing returns or of negative re- 
sults ? 

turning point has_ been 
reached, do I concentrate attention upon 
bringing the conference to a fitting 
close in which life is seen again in its 
wholeness ? 


. After I have exhausted the vital pos- 


sibilities of the conference, do I express 
personal interest in the remaining task 
of transforming the counsel into per- 
sonality or character traits in the one 
who has sought my help? 


. If it becomes clear that the problem 


cannot be cleared up in one conference, 
do I make adequate preparation for a 
subsequent conference or a continuation 
of this one? 


. If another conference is needed, do I 


make definite plans concerning its place 
and date? 


. As the conference comes to an end, do 


I, by intercessary prayer, the gift of a 
book, or in some other definite way, 
show genuine, personal interest in the 
one who has sought and received coun- 
sel,—is he justified in assuming that he 
can rely upon me for further help as 
he takes up the recommended, creative 
activity? 


. Am I on my guard against abnormal 


or unnecessary expressions of gratitude 
or appreciation on the part of the one 
who has received counsel ? 


7. After the conference is over, do I keep 


in vital touch by correspondence or 
personal contact with the one who has 
sought counsel? 


. Am I free from an unwarranted desire 


for appreciation of or expressed grati- 
tude for any service I may have ren- 
dered ? 


. Do I encourage those who have person- 


ality-adjustment problems to make the 
solutions of those problems the objects 
of prayer as well as of study? 


. In bringing the conference to a close, 


do I suggest strongly a wholesome bal- 
ance between self reliance and reliance 
upon God or upon friends: Do I point 
out the dangers of unwarranted self 
reliance and excessive reliance upon 
God, the sacraments, and the ministry 
of friends? 





GO RIGHT ON WORKING 


At a session of a Youth Forum men- 
tion was made of Peter’s exhortation 
to “Grow in grace and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” (II Epistle 3:18.) 


“But how shall we grow?”, asked 4 


serious young woman. 


Here is the 


answer: 


O-n 
W-orking. 


In the theological seminary our pro- 
fessor of Homiletics told us, again and 
again, “The only way to learn to preach 
is to preach!” 

So, the only way for a child of God 
to grow is to “go right on working” 
and doing the things that make for 
growth. 


Alan Pressley Wilson, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Memorials 


Here is the story of memorials from the primitive cairns to the 
modern bronze tablet. Mr. Warner gives our readers an historic 
view which will be appreciated. 


In all ages 
men have sought 
to perpetuate 
their own mem- 
ory or the mem- 
ory of others 
by the erection 
of structures capable of defying the 
savages of time. The earliest forms of 
memorials are the cairn of pile of 
stones, the tumulous or mound, and the 
single stone or pillar. From the primi- 
tive types an immense variety of 
forms have been developed. 

The pyramids of Egypt, which were 
erected as memorials, are the most 
imposing structures ever constructed 
by man. There are about one hundred 
of them. They had their origin before 
3000 B. C., none being built after that 
date. In pre-historic times a square 
chamber was sunk in the ground, the 
dead were placed in it and a roof of 
poles and brushwood, overlaid with 
sand, covered the top. Then from the 
early first dynasty there evolved grad- 
ually wood-lined chambers, then brick- 
lined chambers and then the stone 
masses which are the true pyramids. 

According to Herodotus the Egyp- 
tians considered pyramidal form as an 
emblem of human life, the broad base 
being significant of its beginning and 
its termination in a point significant 
of the end of existence in the present 
state. The pyramids were built as 
tombs and monuments for kings. They 
were never used for family interment, 
like all other Egyptian tombs they be- 
longed to only one person. Not a line 
of inseription is found on the casing of 
any pyramid. 

The pyramid of Medum, which was 
erected for King Sneferu, was the first 
true pyramid. It is dated 4750 B. C. 
It covers upwards of thirteen acres and 
is about one hundred and fifty feet 
higher than St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
three Great Pyramids of Gizeh, a few 
miles from Cairo, are the most famous. 

The term “mausoleum,” which means 
a tomb or burying place, is derived 
from Mausolus, a king of Caria, to 
whom a sumptuous sepulchre was 
erected by his wife. He died 353 B. C. 
It became known as the seventh wonder 
{ the world. Other famous ancient 
nemorials are that of Hephaestion, 
erected by Alexander the Great, and 
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BRONZE MEMORIAL PLATE 
A simple memorial plate, comparatively inex- 
pensive, makes a fitting memorial 








that of Augustus, built by him in the 
sixth century on the Campus Martius. 
It contained the ashes of a number of 
Roman emperors. 

The earliest existing Greek memor- 
ials are at Mycenae and Tiryns. They 
are simple and refined in detail and of 
great beauty. The Romans were noted 
for their imposing tombs. They devel- 
oped the arch and the column. The 
Forum was crowded with temple arches 
and individual memorials. The roads 
for miles outside Rome were lined with 
sepulchral memorials which were usu- 
ally small. The principal memorial 
tombs of the Byzantine period were in 
Syria and are of cut stone. They were 
erected from the fourth to the eighth 
century. 

The marble slabs which close the 
recesses in the catacombs are the most 
noteworthy examples of early Chris- 
tian memorials. Many of them bear 
inscriptions, paintings and carvings. 
Here are two examples: 

“Hilaris, may you live happily with 
your friends, may you be refreshed in 
the peace of God.” 

“Sleep in peace, Atticus, free from 
care in thy good estate, and pray that 
we may be freed from sin.” 

The custom of burying in the cata- 
combs ended in the fifth century, then 
those whom the Christians honored 
were buried in the churches. 

Early Christian architecture devel- 
oped after the fall of Rome and the 
Roman style was followed. Interesting 
memorials of this period are the tombs 
of Galla Placidia, erected in the middle 
of the fifth century, and of Theodoric, 
erected early in the sixth century. In 
the Gothic period, 1200-1500, memo- 
rials were erected in the cathedrals 
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at Paris, Chartres, Rouen, Amiens, 
Rheims and in the Sainte Chapelle, 
Paris. In England, early English 
Gothic is shown in the crowd of altar- 
tombs found in the churches, espe- 
cially in Westminster Abbey. Belong- 
ing to the period of the Renaissance, 
1400-1600, are the tombs of the Medici 
erected by Michelangelo, and the Flo- 
rentine and Venetian wall tombs in 
many of the churches. 


Buildings were erected in Northern 
India in memory of Mohammedan 
rulers. The Taj mahal, erected in the 
sixteenth century, is the principal 
memorial of Saracenic architecture. 
But the tombs and mosques of the 
caliphs near Cairo are equally fine. 


Introduction of Brass 


In the thirteenth century a method 
of decorating the graves of European 
celebrities with a thick plate of brass 
was introduced. These brasses were 
made of an alloy of copper and zinc, 
resulting in a hard metal capable of 
resisting the roughest usage. Many 
brasses are as perfect now as when 
they were first made. Their cost was 
frequently given and it was not exces- 
sive, varying from five to ten pounds, 
including the marble. Full directions 
for the making of brasses were some- 
times given in wills. One example is 
dated, November 5, 1378. It refers te 
the making of two brasses, of which 
the second still exists in the church at 
Bray, Berkshire. It is to the memory 
of Sir John de Foxley and his two 
wives. 

The main decoration on these brasses 
consisted of an engraved depiction of 
the person interred and an inscription, 
usually on the border. The earliest 
brass remaining is that of Sir John 
Daubernoun, 1277, in the church of 
Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey. Brasses did 
not become pictorial, and actual por- 
traits were seldom attempted, before 
the reign of Elizabeth when the art be- 
gan to decline. It became customary 
to place them on the walls of churches 
in the sixteenth century, as the floors 
were then being covered with pews. 

After years of usage, sometimes 
alterations or additions were made to 
these plates, and sometimes they were 
inverted and the effigy and epitaph of 
a later person engraved on the other 
surface. They are called palimpsests. 

These brasses have suffered at the 
hands of spoilers, both of mobs and of 
individuals. Most of the destruction 
occurred during the suppression of the 
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monasteries in the sixteenth century. 
They were torn up and sold for old 
metal and melted down by tinkers and 
brasiers. In the second year of her 
reign, Elizabeth issued a proclamation 
against “breaking or defacing of monu- 
ments of Antiquitie, being set up in 
Churches or publique places for mem- 
ory and not for superstition.” In the 
English churches, which at one time 
contained 150,000 brasses, there are 
now but 4000, and they are rapidly dis- 
appearing. 


Headstones did not make their ap- 


pearance until the eighteenth century. 
They were usually made of local stone 
and were often of great merit. 


The earliest inscriptions on mem- 


orials in England were in Norman- 
French, these were followed by Latin, 
and Latin by English. Many of them 
were evidently composed by the per- 
sons whose memory they perpetuated. 
They are frequently rhymed. Almost 
invariably there is a request for the 
prayers of the observer, and sometimes 
the benefactions of the departed are 
given as a reason why prayer should 
be offered for him. One reads: 

“Here lieth Sir Richard Bewefforeste, 
Pray Jesu give his soul good rest.” 


The oldest existing English inscrip- 


tion is at Brightwell, Baldwin, Oxon. 
It is dated 1370 and reads: 

“Man com & se how schal alle dede be: 
Wen yow comes bad & are: 

Not hab ven ve away fare: 

All ys werines y’ve for care: 

Bot y’ve do for godysluf we have 


nothyng yare 


Hundyr yis graue lys John ye smyth 
God yif hys soule heuen grit.” 


Most epitaphs are in good taste, but 


some exhibit puns and unseemly jests. 


(Turn to page 380) 
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Facial features are clearly brought out in this 
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What tribute is more effective than this? 
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Experiencing the Resurrection 


For since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the 
dead.—I Corinthians 15:21. 

There are a 
number of 
things that we 
eat can do about the 

a 2s resurrection. 

We can believe 
— in it, or disbe- 
lieve in it, as an historical fact. We 
can talk about it, and sentimentalize 
about it, and sing about it. We can 
celebrate it by putting on new spring- 
clothes and going to church, or by 
spending the week-end in pleasure. 
None of these things is very important. 
But there is another thing that we 
can do about the resurrection. We can 
experience it. And that is tremen- 
dously important! 









The world today is not greatly con- 
cerned about nor very much interested 
in the dogma of the resurrection. But 
the world would be intensely inter- 
ested in an experience and demon- 
stration of the resurrection. We are 
living in a scientific age, an age that 
believes in the method of science, and 
demands proof of truth for its ac- 
ceptance. Can the resurrection be so 
proved and demonstrated? I believe 
it can. Not by an appeal to history, 
not by logic, not in a scientific labora- 
tory, but by experience in the labora- 
tory of life the resurrection as a 
reality can be proved. 


I 

Men have often experienced the 
principle of resurrection; that is, new 
life emerging from old life. Birth it- 
self is resurrection from a_ limited 
existence, into larger existence. 
Throughout life, we are constantly 
being reborn to new and richer and 
wider interests. Some months ago 1 
visited a city in which I used to live. 
It seemed different; new and strange. 
I came away saying to myself, ‘The 
old town has changed.” And then I 
realized that I myself had changed 
even more than had the place, and I 
said to myself, ‘I am a different man.” 
You too have had experiences like that. 


Henry Drummond, a good many 
years ago, pointed out that Life and 
Death are relative terms. Basing his 
contention on Herbert Spencer’s sci- 
entific definition of life as “the con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal rela- 
tions to external relations,’ Drum- 
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mond insisted that men are partly 
living and partly dead. He was right. 
The things that we are not con- 
sciously related to, the things that 
have no meaning for us, we are dead 
to. As we become consciously related 


to these things we are resurrected to 


new life with them. 


Cato, the grand old Roman, at the 
age of eighty took up the study of the 
Greek language and found a new 
world of delight in Greek literature. 
The poet Keats came one day upon 
Chapman’s translation of Homer, and 
he was born to a new appreciation of 
that great poet. In these words he 
sings of his experience: 

“Then felt I like some watcher of the 
skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle 
eyes 


He stared at the Pacific—and all his 
men 
Look’d at each other with a wild sur- 


mise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

You and I have had experiences 
like that. That’s the resurrection 
principle. 

But in still another way do men ex- 
perience resurrection of a kind. Many 
a man has gone down in defeat to rise 
again, victorious and triumphant. Emil 
Ludwig in his current biography of 
President Roosevelt has rightly laid 
great emphasis upon this man’s vic- 
tory over a physical disaster that had 
brought him low. Hardly a hero of 
history can be named who did not rise 
to the heights from the pit of failure. 
Ordinary men like you and me have 
our everyday disappointments from 
which we may rise to new life. It is 
of this kind of experience that Tenny- 
son is thinking in the well-known lines: 


“T held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp with divers tones, 
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That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


That’s the resurrection principle. 
II 

A second way by which the resur- 
rection may be demonstrated is by the 
incarnation of the spirit of Jesus in 
human beings. This is no strange 
thing. We see its equivalent even in 
the human realm. My fifteen-year-old 
boy walks like his grand-daddy. I 
never look at him walking down the 
street but that I think there goes my 
father. Many times we say that a cer- 
tain child is like his mother, like his 
father, or like some other relative. 
Nor is the likeness limited to the phys- 
ical appearance. In our own children 
we may see the mental and spiritual 
traits that are our own. If there were 
no other immortality, there is the im- 
mortality of heredity. 

The spirit of Jesus does live today in 
human form. Each of us does know 
someone whose life reveals the mind 
of Christ. The tragedy of it is that 
we professing Christians evidence so 
little of his spirit. Dean Sperry of 
Harvard describes Renan’s Life of 
Jesus as being three parts Renan and 
one part Jesus. Most of us never get 
into life even one part of Jesus to 
three parts of self. 


III 

Thus far we have been talking about 
the experience of the resurrection as 
a subjective thing. I can hear some- 
one say, “Oh, yes, the principle of the 
resurrection certainly is a subjective 
reality; but that is all.” Does the 
resurrection have objective reality? 
And if so, can that also be _ tested, 
proved, and demonstrated? I believe 
that the answer is yes. 


The disciples of Jesus, after the cru- 
cifixion, were in despair. It was for 
them a dark hour. It was as though 
evil had triumphed, hope had failed, 
God was beaten, Christ was dead. Then 
came the resurrection! New light 
dawned! Hope was reborn! God had 
won! Christ was alive! And they 
themselves went forth, resurrected from 
despair, to transform the world. Can 
we believe that such a change in so 
short a time was based upon purely a 
subjective experience fraught with 
illusion? To believe so is to go much 
beyond modern psychology’s explana- 
tion of human conduct. 

The subsequent behavior of the early 
Christians was based upon a certainty 

(Turn to page 379) 
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“This Sacrament .. To You” 


A Composite Appeal 


But let a man examine himself and 
so let him eat of that bread, and drink 
of that cup.—I Corinthians 11:28. 


HAT does the Communion 

mean to you? Have you ever 

thought caerfully about it? Has 
it a definite meaning to you? How 
would you define it if you had to? 

Are you familiar with its meaning? 
Are you a believer in it as an institu- 
tion of the Church? Do you make it 
a point always to go to church on Com- 
munion Sundays? How faithful have 
you been? 

Were you trained as a young per- 
son to go? Has it benefitted you? Do 
you find it a sincere means of express- 
ing your worship? Does it give you a 
feeling of fellowship with the others 
of God’s people? 

Does it seem to satisfy your soul? 
Or does it seem a rather meaningless 
rite or perhaps even like a sort of 
magical performance? 

Have you been partaking of the 
Communion quite a number of years: 
—and never stopped to think why you 
take it? Why do we have the Com- 
munion anyway?. Is it because others 
have done it? And we simply con- 
tinue it because it is handed down to 
us? Or do we really do it because it 
satisfies our spiritual need? 

When you do partake of the Com- 
munion, what do you think of as you 
put the bread in your mouth? Have 
you any feeling in the matter or is it 
just a formal routine we enact? 

Do you think the bread actually be- 
comes the body of Christ or is it a sym- 
bol of the nourishing power of Christ’s 
life as he inspires you and as _ that 
power is used by you? And what is 
the juice of the vine to you? Is it just 
a little liquid in a little glass that looks 
a little different from any other you 
use? Or is it the symbol of Christ’s 
great sacrifice as shown in the pour- 
ing out of his life-blood for all the 
world and for you upon the cross? 
And does it therefore become sacred to 
you as it touches your lips? 

Does it perhaps produce some un- 
rest in you? Or do you take it all as 
a sort of matter of course? 

“Whenever there is silence around 
me by day or by night—I am startled 
by a cry. It came down from the cross 

-the first time I heard it. I went out 
and searched—and found a man in the 
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throes of crucifixion, and I said, ‘I will 
take you down,’ and I tried to take the 
nails out of his feet. But he said, 
‘Let them be for I cannot be taken 
down until every man, every woman, 
and every child come together to take 
me down.’ And I said, ‘But I can- 
not (bear to) hear you cry. What can 
I do?’ And he said, ‘Go about the 
world—tell everyone that you meet— 
‘There is a man on the cross’.” (Eliza- 
beth Cheney). 

Is the Communion, then, a reminder 
of that love that led Christ to his 
cross? 


Is the Communion to you something 
more than merely a Church Service? 
Does it seem rather to have for you a 
deeply personal significance as would 
the death, say, of your dearest friend? 
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CAEVARY AND EASTER 


A song of sunshine through the rain, 
Of spring across the snow; 
A balm to heal the hurts of pain, 
A peace surpassing woe. 
Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing 
ones, 
And be ye glad of heart, 
For Calvary and Easter Day 
Were just three days apart! 


With shudder of despair and loss 
The world’s deep heart is wrung, 
As, lifted high upon his cross 
The Lord of Glory hung— 
When rocks were rent, and ghostly 
forms 
Stole forth in street and mart; 
But Calvary and Easter Day, 
Earth’s blackest day, and whitest 


day, 
Were just three days apart. 
From Bulletin of the 
Baptist Temple, 
Rochester, New York. 








And does it stir you to say to yourself, 
“How can I show my love and my 
gratitude to Christ?” 

Does it, the Communion, produce an 
unrest in you which makes you want 
to do something for the Master who 


died for you? To prove your love to 
him, your allegiance to him, your readi- 
ness to suffer for his sake? Was it 
really for me that he suffered and 
died? If so what can I do? Listen: 


“Under an eastern sky amid a rabble 
cry a man went forth to die, for me! 
Thorn-crowned his blessed head, blood- 
stained his every tread, cross-laden on 
he sped, for me! Pierced, glow his 
hands and feet; three hours o’er him 
did beat fierce rays of noontide heat, 
for me! Thus wert thou made all mine; 
Lord, make me wholly thine, give 
grace and strength divine, to me! In 
thought and word and deed, thy will 
to do; oh, lead my feet, e’en though 
they bleed, to thee!” (Anonymous.) 

Does it make you very humble to 
come to the Communion of the body 
and blood of Christ? Does it make 
you more conscious of your sins, and 
stir soul-deep longings to be cleansed? 
Does it make you feel too unworthy to 
sit down at this feast of Christ’s love? 
Listen to the words of Jesus then and 
see how he invites you to come to him; 
he does not wait for you to come and 
ask him first if you may come. How 
he, the host, responds to the humility 
of you, the would-be guest, who yet 
feel your unworthiness so heavily that 
you scarce dare to look up, much less 
to ask to be in his presence, feeling 
that you have nothing good enough 
wherewith to come to him, as _ his 
guest. 

“You: ‘I may not claim entrance to 
thy high feast, so sin-marred I; and yet 
for all my shame, some _ scattered 
crumbs I crave.’ 

“Christ: ‘Lo! at thy door I knock, 
and I will be in thine own house a 
guest and sup with thee.’ 

“You: ‘How shall I spread a table 
thou canst condescend to share? How 
shall my coarse-made bread and taste- 
less wine for thee prove fitting fare?’ 

“Christ: ‘Lo! my own flesh and 
blood, thy soul to feed I bring,—and 
these are meat and drink indeed.’ 

“You: ‘No robe is mine wherein | 
may, when once is set the board, close 
at thy side recline, with thy fair splen- 
dor matched in due accord.’ 

“Christ: ‘Lo! I bestow on thee, for 
ample dress, the glorious garment of 
my righteousness’.”—(Henry W. Clark) 

Does the Communion mean to you: 
— “Let Christ in.” Or when the day 
is past does the significance of this 
Sacrament pale and fade? Is his an 
abiding presence with you? And is 
the whole of your life to be devoted to 
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trying to do his will? And is that, 
you are sure, what he would have you 
do? Well then; you have entered into 
the meaning of this Sacrament. 


“But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
a present help is he; and faith has 
still its Olivet and love its Galilee. Our 
Lord, and Master of us all, whate’er 
our name or sign, we own thy sway, 
we hear thy call we test our lives by 
thine.” (John Greenleaf Whittier) 





Experiencing the 


Resurrection 

(From page 377) 
within themselves that the risen Lord 
was abiding with them. E. Stanley 
Jones, speaking of them, declares that 
there is little in the New Testament 
that they were not finding in expe- 
rience. “God? They knew him. 
Miracles? They themselves were mira- 
cles. Resurrection? They had gone 
through it. Heaven? They were liv- 
ing in it. Hell? They had escaped it. 
Reconciliation? They rejoiced in it. 
Eternal life? They possessed it.” At 
least they believed that they were ex- 
periencing objectively the resurrection, 
and they gave a convincing demonstra- 
tion to the people of their day. 


What modern Christianity needs 
most desperately is a fresh experience 
of Jesus. The second-hand experience 
has worn thin. Unless we can find the 
living presence of the risen Lord, we 
cannot go on much longer. 


Can we find it? I am persuaded that 
if Jesus is alive today, you and I can 
know it for ourselves and can have 
daily a fresh experience of his pres- 
ence. But in order to do so and to 
demonstrate its reality in life’s lab- 
oratory, we must meet the conditions 
pre-requisite for doing so. His prom- 
ise, “Lo, I am with you during all the 
days, even unto the consummation of 
the age” (Matthew 28:20) is preceded 
by a command, “Make disciples.” His 
declaration, “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free” 
(John ?:31, 32) is prefaced by a con- 
dition, “If ye continue in my word.” 
His statement, “Ye have done it (do it) 
unto me,” (Matthew 25:40) identifies 
himself with the least of mankind and 
assures his followers that they may 
find him as they minister to human 
need. To sum it all up, may we not 
say that if men follow his way ' of life, 
they find him on the way? If we obey 
him, as though he were present, we be- 
come increasingly conscious of his ob- 
jective presence. That’s the real mean- 
ing of Easter for us! 


* * * 


Only in such ways as these can the 
resurrection story have meaning for 
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the world today. Only as we experi- 
ence the resurrection can we demon- 
strate the resurrection. Only as we 
demonstrate the resurrection can men 
be won to faith in the resurrection. 
When we so experience the resurrec- 
tion, “there is no death.’”” When, we so 
experience the resurrection, life. takes 
on new meaning, we are truly born 
again. Then we know what that un- 
known poet meant when he said: 


“My risen Lord, I feel thy strong pro- | 


tection; 

















FIRST STEPS IN WORSHIP 


I see thee stand among the graves to- | 


day; 


I am the Way, the Life, the Resurrec- | 


tion, 
I hear thee say, 
And all the burdens I have carried sadly 
Grow light as blossoms on an April 
day; 
My cross becomes a staff, I journey 
gladly 
This Easter day.” 
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Peggy is starting young! But 
all young children respond read- 
ily to sound and rhythm. That is 
why simple songs and prayers are 
the logical “first steps” in wor- 
ship education. 

When the Little Child Wants to Sing, 
for beginners, even as small as Peggy, 
contains 184 joyous songs that almost 
sing themselves. Recently reduced in 
price to $1.00 each, postpaid; 5 or more, 
90 cents each, delivery extra. 


Primary Music and Worship, for the 


six- to eight-year-olds, contains 185 
songs, hymns, musical games and 
prayers. Recently reduced in price to 


$1.15 each, postpaid; 5 or more, $1.00 
each, delivery extra. 
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Memorials 
(From page 376) 

The Puritan dead were laid to rest 
on Burial Hill, Plymouth. There are 
about 2150 headstones there, but many 
of the graves are unmarked, some of 
them being the earliest burials, the 
others probably being due to the high 
cost of stone in the early days. There 
are six, probably seven, stones bearing 
date before 1700. All of them have 
inscriptions of historical interest. 

The oldest stone is that of Edward 
Gray. He came to Plymouth about 
1643, became a merchant and the 
wealthiest man in the colony. The 
stone is of dark slate and bears this 
inscription: 

“Here lyeth ye Body 
of EDWARD GRAY 
Gent Aged About 

52 years & Departed 
this life ye Last of 
June 1681.” 

Some of the epitaphs are quaint. 
Mrs. Tabitha Plasket was a _ school 
teacher. She died in 1807. This is her 
epitaph: 

“Adieu vain world I have seen enough 
of the 

And I am careless what thou say’st of 
me 

Thy smiles I wish not; 

Nor thy frowns I fear, 

I am now at rest my head lies quiet 
here.” 

The Bruton Parish Church at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, was organized in 
1632. With the exception of a little 
church at Santa Fe, it is the oldest 
church building now in use in the 
United States. The oldest tomb in the 
churchyard is dated 1664. 


Modern memorials assume many 
forms: churches, chapels, hospitals, 
libraries, monuments and tablets. In 
America the most notable memorials 
are the Washington Memorial Building 
at Alexandria, Virginia, and the Lin- 
coln Memorial Building at Washington, 
D. C. Fifteen American presidents 
have been honored with costly me- 
morials. Pictures of these, with descrip- 
tive letterpress, can be found in Presi- 
dential Shrines from Washington to 
Coolidge, by William Judson Hamp- 


ton.* 


National Memorials 

Nations have always erected me- 
morials to their distinguished soldiers. 
One of the most impressive in England 
is the sarcophagus of Lord Nelson in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. His 
name is in Roman lettering and with a 
commendable reticence all words of 
praise are omitted. Another outstand- 
ing memorial is that of the Duke of 
Wellington. Perhaps the best known 
example in the United States is the 


*Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 


tomb of General Grant on Riverside 
Drive, New York. 

The custom of erecting memorials to 
soldiers killed in war is an old one. At 
Battlefield, Shropshire, is a chapel, now 
used as a parish church, which Henry 
IV founded for those who fell at 
Shrewsbury in 1403. Bronze memoria] 
tablets to the memory of the American 
patriots killed at Bunker Hill on June 
17, 1775, were placed on Winthrop 
Square, Charleston, June 17, 1889, one 
hundred and fourteen years after the 
event. After the Civil War monu- 
ments were erected in practically every 
city, town, village and township in the 
North. 

After the World War, memorials to 
the soldiers who were killed were 
erected in many places. The cenotaph 
in Whitehall, London, is probably the 
best known. Memorials to American 
soldiers were placed in France, Bel- 
gium and Great Britain by the Ameri- 
can Monuments Commission. 

Arlington National Cemetery, once a 
part of the estate of Martha Washing- 
ton’s family, and later the home of 
Robert E. Lee, is America’s ‘“‘City of 
Heroic Dead.” It covers a thousand 
acres, and classic shafts and memo- 
rials mark the graves of the many 
heroes of her wars. 

The outstanding memorial is_ the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. It con- 
sists of a solid block of marble, on 
which is inscribed a tribute to all the 
unidentified American dead who fought 
in the World War. Near by is the 
Memorial Amphitheater erected by the 
Grand Army of the Republic in mem- 
ory of their departed heroes. It is 
copied after the theater of Dionysus at 
Athens and the Roman theater at 
Orange, France. The proportions and 
distances convey the charm of an old 
Greek ruin. Under the colonnade are 
crypts where distinguished soldiers, 
sailors and marines are _ buried. 
Stretching into the distance are the 
“Fields of the Dead” with their end- 
less lines of plain stones. 

Memorial Tablets 


Memorial tablets are now made of 
bronze. It is a more tractable mate- 
rial than brass and therefore can be 
more easily worked. The art of bronze 
casting was known in very early times 
to the Assyrians, Babylonians, Hin- 
doos, Persians, Chinese and Japanese. 
Egyptian bronze work dates back to 
4900 B. C. Many fine bronze statue 
effigies exist in Great Britain. Amer- 
ica has done and is doing valuable 
work in art-bronzes. They are made 
by designers and craftsmen who under- 
stand the artistry of bronze and who 
have acquired their skill through long 
years of experience. 

Bronze tablets with medallion por- 
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Service 


Maundy Thursday Communion 


This is the service as observed at the First Congregational 
Church, Western Springs, Illinois, of which Robert LeRoy Stubbs 
is the minister. 


Period of Preparation 


Organ Prelude—“Prelude to the Holy 
City” .(Gaul). 

Call to Communion 
ee te Naat 26 spoken by the Minister 

Processional Hymn—‘“Love Divine, All 
Loves Excelling” 

Invocation. 

Anthem Response 
(Bennett). 

Period of Prayer 

Call to Prayer (Minister and Choir)— 
“The Lord Be with You.” 

Congregational Prayer of Penitence— 
Unison. 

Eternal God, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, whose 
face is hidden from us by our sins, 
and whose mercy we forget in the 
blindness of our hearts; cleanse 
us, we pray thee, from all our of- 
fences, and deliver us from proud 
thoughts and vain desires; that 
with lowliness and meekness we 
may draw near to thee; confessing 
our faults, confiding in thy grace, 
and finding in thee our refuge and 
our strength, through Jesus Christ, 
thy Son. 

—from the Book of Common Prayer. 
Pastor’s Prayer of Intercession. 
Choral Response. 

Period of Meditation 

“The Story of the Last Supper”’—Se- 
lected from Scripture. 

Solo—‘Oh Was There Ever Loneliness 
Like His” from “Olivet to Calvary” 
(Maunder). 

Communion Meditation—“The 


ness of Jesus.” 
Solo—“Father, Into Thy Hands I Com- 





“God is a Spirit” 


Loneli- 


mend My Spirit” from “Seven Last 
Words” (DuBois). 
The Lord’s Supper 


Invitation of the Church. 

The Broken Body. 

Anthem—“One of My Disciples” 
Hayden). 

Blessing and Breaking of Bread. 

An Organ Introit. 

The Seal of the New Covenant. 

Anthem—‘“Surely He Hath Borne Our 
egal from “The Messiah” (Han- 
del). 

Blessing and Sharing of Wine. 

An Organ Introit. 


(M. 





The Consecration of Self 


Prayer of Dedication—In unison. 

O Lord, our Heavenly Father, we of- 
fer and present unto thee our- 
selves, our souls and bodies, to be 
a reasonable, holy and living sec- 
rifice unto thee. Take us as we 
are, and make us more fit for thy 
service. Use us for thyself and 
for the furtherance of thy church. 
We are not our own, but thine, 
bought with a price. Therefore, 
claim us as thy right, keep us as 
thy charge, use us as thou wilt 
and when thou wilt, to the glory of 
thy holy name and the good of our 
fellowmen; through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 

Moments for Silent Meditation. 
Anthem—“God So Loved the World” 

(Stainer). 

(As the anthem is ended and the 
organ quietly continues the theme 
. . . worshipers are requested to 
leave the Sanctuary thoughtfully 
and reverently, in the spirit of the 
anthem and of the service.) 








traits are probably the most satisfac- 
tory memorials today. The advantages 
are that they occupy little space, far 
greater variety in design can be ob- 
tained and they can be made to suit 
all classes from the humblest to the 
highest according to their means. They 
should be designed by a master of the 
art, and great care should be given to 
the wording of the inscription, it 
should be exact and reticent. 

The use of bronzes as memorials is 
rapidly increasing. They are placed 
in churches in honor of departed min- 
isters and prominent laymen and in 
public buildings and out of doors in 
commemoration of notable events and 
in honor of outstanding citizens. 

A tablet to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln was unveiled at Mansfield, Ohio, 
September 22, 1925, commemorating 


the meeting that endorsed him for 
The inscription reads: 


President. 





“The first public and official en- 
dorsement of Abraham Lincoln as a 
candidate for President of the United 
States was given him in Mansfield, at 
a County Convention, held November 
5, 1858.” 


In a number of modern cemeteries 
no monuments are permitted. The 
graves are marked by a bronze or mar- 
ble tablet placed level with the ground. 
The idea is to give the cemetery the 
appearance of a beautiful park. Hence 
they are called “Burial Parks” rather 
than cemeteries. 

Worthwhile books are: Memorials 
and Monuments, by Sir Lawrence 
Weaver ;** Monuments and Memorials, 
by E. Hermitage Day;*** Brasses of 
England, by Herbert W. Macklin;+ 
and Handbook of Old Burial Hill, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts.t 
: **Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

***A. R. Mowbray & Co., Ltd., London. 


+E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
{Pilgrim Book Store, Plymouth, Mass. 


















Business Methods 
in Church Finance 


and 


Many individual churches 
groups of churches, as well as de- 
nominations, have testified to the 
advantages of employing a firm 
like Pierce and Hedrick to manage 


money-raising campaigns. 


A group of business men trained 
in presenting the claims of com- 
munity enterprises to business 
men, is a logical procedure for 
churches in raising money for new 
buildings, for debts, or for similar 
large enterprises. Able men in all 
sections of the country give broad 
service. 


We count two points as essential 
in every campaign: 1. The money 
to carry on the program which in- 
spired the movement must be 
raised. 2. There must also be 
developed a volume of good will 
toward the church in the com- 
munity, which will make possible 
an enlarged and lasting service. 
Our program also includes conser- 
vation efforts, for we realize that 
a pledge is not a contribution until 
it is paid. 

We shall be glad to discuss the 
needs of your church at your con- 


Our booklet ‘“Institu- 
interest 


venience. 
tional Financing” may 
you. A copy is available on re- 


quest. 





PIERCE & HEDRICK 


(Incorporated ) 


NEW YORK--_-_-_- 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO_837 Phelan Building 
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GIFT AT GRACE 4 new “PENNY-A-MEAL” Offering Bank 


A Spiritual Method of Supplementing the Envelope System 


























PRICES: { 


order of any size... . 
gratis. 
the extra cost of imprinting. 





























eee ee ere ee $3.50 per hundred 
Gummed Labels (to be easily attached by buyer) 1.50 per hundred 


Transportation extra 


FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS FOR QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION 
Name of Church or Organization will be printed on labels at $1.00 for 
On an order of 1,000 labels the printing will be 
Order enough labels to cover the entire campaign — this saves 


Sample submitted. 


i CARROLL GOOD, Inc., 150 nassau STREET, NEW YORK 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 











PRINT YOUR PROGRAMS 


. « « bulletins, ete., in attractive colors. 
your isolated members with a neat form sea 
Build up your attendance with notices, and in- 
vitations made on the Vari-Color Duplicator. 
[It’s so simple a child can operate it. 

$29.75 


Vari-Color Duplicator (complete) 


Liberal allowance for your old duplicator .. . 
terms to ministers in good standing 
Other Duplicators...........seeee. "si. 95 and up 


{[LLUMINOSCOPES _.. 





$4.95 Complete 
A GREAT AID IN STENCIL PREPARATION 


By its use, pictures to illustrate the article or 
item you wish to display can be accurately 
traced for attractive reproduction on a duplica- 
tor. Our Special Duplicator INK, \% Ib. Black 
30c, postpaid, colors 40c. Best STENCILS $2.25 
quire Postpaid. Legal $2.40. “It’s All In The 
Merchandise.”” Money-back guarantee. Direct 
from factory to you. 


VARI-COLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA, DEPT. A 














You can honor and also stimulate 
support of your Church through the 
praising testimony of Bronze Tab- 
lets. We have special designs for 
this purpose. In consulting us you 
gain very helpful literature and 
full size designs free. 
Nameplates Memorial Tablets 
Contributor’s Honor Rolls 


Bronze Tablet Headquarters 
United States Bronze 
Sign Co., Inc. 

476 Broadway New York, N.Y. 
































@ WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 
New York Book Publisher respectfully solicits 
worth while manuscripts for publication. 
FORTUNY’S, Publishers, 45 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 
(GP RR ae aa RRR 
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As the Secretary Sees Them 


This letter from 


a secretary 
reasons the author’s name is not given. 


was inevitable. For obvious 
But it gives a side of the 


“Minister, Wife and Secretary” triangle which has not appeared 
in previous letters. 


T IS strange that in a civilized age 

and a Christian institution two 
,» Women and one man cannot work 
out a harmonious relationship. It’s 
worse, it is pathetic. How can we 
let the combination, minister, wife and 
secretary form itself into a cheap true- 
story triangle and go on calling our- 
selves “Christians”? Is it much wonder 
that the Kingdom on Earth is a mysti- 
cal far off Utopia when we—minister, 
wife and secretary—withdraw our trust 
from one another and give the laymen 
perfect examples of how Christianity 
should not be practised? Fortunately 
only part of us have to confess to ex- 
periencing this disharmony. 

We read in Church Management of 
the sad plight of a minister who dis- 
missed his secretary because of un- 
justified wifely jealousy, and later of 
a minister’s wife who pleaded for the 
neglected wife. Since the secretary is 
the cause of the disturbance may she 
voice her reactions? 

We secretaries are the butts of more 
jokes and suspicions than we deserve, 
and all because we spend more waking 
hours with our bosses than any other 
individual. If, during those hours, a 
professional man treats his secretary 
as a machine to carry out specific 
wants and demands we do not object. 
We become machines between nine and 
five and work for a pay check. But, 
if a minister has confidence in his sec- 
retary and makes her a co-worker in 
a great task is he not doing as Jesus 
would do in using personalities? Work- 
ing under the latter circumstances we 
forget the clock and work for the love 
of the task. If we are worthy of the 
title we should be able to make our- 
selves almost indispensible to a min- 
ister. Does a clever wife become jealous 


and suspicious and resent the assistance 
we can give her husband in his career, 
or is she grateful that another does 
the petty details and leaves her free 
to share the honors of his profession, 
to make his home, and above all to un- 
derstand the man who is the spiritual 
leader of the community? Why do a 
few wives blind themselves with trivial 
jealousies to the opportunity that is 
yours as a minister’s wife? No other 
profession gives a woman more chance 
to be her husband’s partner in the full- 
est sense of the word. Two Christian 
people can make a tremendous impact 
upon a community. If those two Chris- 
tians recognize the usefulness and the 
potential capacity of a secretary and 
permit her to release her energy into 
the channel with theirs what a grand 
trio it makes! 

Most secretaries are sane enough 
not to be too interested in an employer. 
We know the minute he is more than 
employer to us we are in danger of 
losing our positions, that we mortgage 
our future happiness and jeopardise 
our health. We live in an age of en- 
lightenment and the price of being 
“the other woman” holds no allure. 
When “the other woman” is a secre- 
tary the privilege of being-a martyr 
for a few questionable hours of bliss 
is too expensive. If wives would use 
their imaginations they would realize 
that we can figure out these things. A 
husband’s vulnerable point, if he has 
one, is his ego and we probably don’t 
see him in a light that makes us bow 
down in hero worship. We may ad- 
mire him, but we seldom love a man 
who can snap his fingers and make us 
do as he wishes. 

While I’m on this subject of under- 
standing, there is another field in which 
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wives can help their husbands. The 
old-maids and unhappily married ma- 
trons in the congregation who fancy 
the minister is the admirer they might 
have had deserve your help and pity, 
rather than your suspicion. Very few 
ministers are so egotistical that they 
are flattered by or susceptible to the 
admiration of these frustrated souls, 
but many minister’s wives furnish the 
spark for trouble by not understanding 
the psychological weakness which 
makes women’s ghost-love public fig- 
These women will include the 
minister’s wife in their affection if she 
will be their friend. She will make 
her husband the ideal if she helps him 
prove to them that he is the ideal hus- 
band in the community. If I were a 
minister’s wife and in love with him 
I would glory in the fact that other 
women looked up to him and that his 
secretary admired him. If there were 
any envy in the picture it would be of 
me and not by me. 


ures, 


When we run into trouble the min- 
ister, the wife and his secretary are 
all to blame. But need there be trouble? 





DEAGAN’S NEW AUTOMATIC PEAL 


A new bell peal has just been an- 
nounced by J. C. Deagan, Inc., of Chi- 


cago, well known manufacturer of 
chimes and carillons. 
The outstanding characteristics of 


the peal are (1) its rich, true tone, 
made possible by specially developed 
tuning processes; (2) its fully auto- 
matic operation, and (3) its moderate 
cost. 

The peal, which may consist of any 
number of tubular bells from two to 
five, is sounded by individual striking 
actions, electrically operated and con- 
trolled by a series of buttons placed in 
the vestry, sacristy or any other con- 
venient location. 

The selector buttons enable the pas- 
tor to arrange for a peal embracing 
any bell or combination of bells, de- 
pending upon the occasion—the meas- 
ured toll of a single bell for funeral 
services, for example; a two-bell peal 
for certain services, and a full peal of 
all bells to signalize Sunday services, 
weddings, etc. 

At the press of the starter button 
the peal rings out in accordance with 
the pre-arranged program. It plays 
for three minutes, and automatically 
shuts itself off. 

The bells of the new peal are of 
the tubular type, guaranteed against 
breaking, cracking, and chipping for a 
period of ninety-nine years. 

The Deagan company also offers, as 
optional equipment, the Hour Stroke, 
which converts the bells into a depen- 
dable community time guide; and the 
automatic Angelus device, of special 
interest to Catholic and Episcopa 
churches. For particulars write J. C. 
Deagan, Inc., or address an inquiry to 
this magazine. 





THE PROCESSION OF THE 
BISHOPS 
“Some looked Anglican, 
Some very Roman; 
But all looked episcopal 
About the abdomen.” 








































































Rambusch 
Downlight 
Lantern, 


No. 3G-110 


4 Nw 

< a CW eparluce 
: a ), i 
Lil ‘Ss fee Lighting 


Wherever conditions permit of the proper hanging height this 
lantern may be used successfully to give a good downlight to the 
‘fol alol stele hilo: Mam Lae Zel IR VALLI T-lale Mm olileliole lac] oir Meelale Mul-tol i le-Tul-tales 
of your church, Rambusch will prepare, without cost, a complete 
set of lighting recommendations with illustrations and prices. 


KWAVAA EL erm 


] ] ; 
Lesigners 1 Aecoralors and (oraflsmen 








DRAMA CONTEST 


A first prize of $200.00 is being of- 
fered by the Religious Drama Council 
for the best one-act play on the sub- 
ject of Peace. There are causes of 
peace, just as there are causes of war; 
there is a cost of peace, just as there 
is a cost of war. It is to stimulate 
thought and action on this timely sub- 
ject that this contest is being spon- 
sored. Drama is a means not only of 
reaching many people, but also of stir- 
ring them to action. We hope through 
this contest to take a step forward in 
the cause for peace. The other awards 
will be: second prize, $100.00, donated 
by Samuel French; third prize, $50.00, 

















Indifference steals the congregation and 
the Sunday school. 
every modern method to entice church mem- 


| HE thief in your church is Indifference. 


Indifference employs 


. po . . . | bers. He uses the park, playground, resort, 
> @ | , 

offered by the Religious Drama Coun- | | oStomobile. movie, theater. the fun and the 

cil and fourth prize, a bronze medal, | | rod—everything imaginable to steal the peo- 


You ad- 


overcome 


must take 
and 


ple from your church. 
vantage of modern methods 
this great giant Indifference. 

Indifference is your biggest competitor. 
Meet competition by creating and holding in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 

Hundreds, yes, thousands, of churches have 
learned that there is nothing so successful as 
a parish paper. A local church paper gives 
strength and power to meet Indifference. 

Your church can have its own local paper 


donated by Samuel French. 


The contest is to open March 1, 1938, 
and close on July 1, 1938. The plays 
must be for production in 
churches by children, young people or 


suitable 


adults. Phe play ing time aaa not without cost if you follow our plan. In fact, m 
exceed one hour. The judges will be you can make it a source of revenue. Ask 
for free samples of local parish papers and 


chosen from leaders in the professional 
peace 


particulars. 





theater, educational drama and 
organizations. The prize winning play 
will be submitted to Samuel French 


for an offer of publication. For further 


The National Religious 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Send me free of charge full particulars and 

samples. 


Press, 










v MN, oo ol ns ae oe Re ORO ee ee eRe 
information and a copy of the rules, ad- 

dress: Religious Drama Council, 71 sap: ladda ab sts as in ah caabetee 
West 23rd St., New York City. City .....++.+- C. M.—April 
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The Greatest Need of Our 
Times .is character education 
and citizenship training on a 
Christian level. 


Character in Everyday Life 
Magazine is devoted to the 
problems and interests of all 
whose daily task it is to mold 
character and to fashion the 
standards for these times. 


© 

Character comes ten times a 

year for $1.50. For churches 

desiring five or more subscrip- 

tions for their workers, there 

is a special subscription price 
of $1.00 per year. 


Send Your Orders to 


Character in Everyday 
Life Magazine 


5732 Harper Ave. Chicago, Til. 








Your 
Chureh 


... the new church member- 
ship certificate with course of 
instruction. Twelve brief chap- 
ters of useful information for 
every church member. 


Chapters 
1. The Birth of the Church 
2, A First Century Church 
A Bit of Church History 
. The Church as a Family 
. The Hour of Worship 


6. The Educational Program in 
Your Church 


7. The Obligations of Church Mem- 


ot & CO 


bership 

8. How the Local Church Is 
Financed 

9. The World Wide Work of the 


Church 
10. The Church and the Social Order 
11. The Freedom of the Christian 
12. The Great Faith of the Christian 


Single Copies, 20c Postpaid 
6 Copies for $1.00 


ACME BOOK SERVICE 


105 East 22nd St. New York City 
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With Jesus to Calvary 








VERY beautiful little book has 
reached us from the press of 
Strange the Printer, Ltd., of 
Eastbourne, England. It is called With 
Jesus to Calvary and contains a guide 
for worship for the last week of our 
Master’s life. The author, H. Ingham, 
minister of the Uppenton Congrega- 
tional Church, Eastbourne, has been 
a constant reader of Church Manage- 
ment for many years. Day by day the 
Bible passages which relate the events 
of the last week are given. Then there 
follows a prayer or other devotional 
material. Thursday as a full com- 
munion service for the day. 
The divisions of material is as fol- 
lows: 
Sunday: A Day of Victory 


Scripture: Mark 11:1-10; John 
19:16-19; Mark 11:11. 
Prayer: 


Our Father, we open with joy the 
gates of our souls to let the King come 
in. Not for a passing hour of triumph 
would we receive him, to send him hence 
away with a broken heart and frustrate 
purpose; but we welcome him to abide 
forever as Lord and King. 

Prepare us for his coming. May our 
hearts be cleansed of sin and our pur- 
poses purified from all evil. Search us 
as with candles. Create in us clean 
hearts, and renew right spirits within 
us. Then with gladness and the voice 
of praise we shall greet him, whose 
right it is to reign. Amen. 


Monday: A Day of Authority 


Scripture: Mark 11:12-18; Matthew 
21:14-16; Mark 11:19. 
Prayer: 


God of light and life, open our eyes 
that we may see; make clear our minds 
that we may understand; make sensi- 
tive our hearts that we may feel; and 
quicken our spirits that we may live. 
May we not be satisfied with ignorance 
where knowledge is available. May we 
not rest complacent and content with a 
little knowledge when more may be 
gained. 

Knowing that we are made in thine 
image may we never prove unworthy 
of our high calling. Knowing our lim- 
itations, may we be humble in the pres- 


| ence of wisdom which is greater than 


our own, and before mysteries which 


| are too deep for human minds to fath- 


om. Make us bold in the adventure of 
faith until in thy light we shall see 


| light. 


Give to us that understanding and 
love which will enable us to live to- 
gether on the earth as one human fam- 
ily—the family of God, so that bound 


| to one another, and to thee, by bonds 


that give us freedom for the largest 
life, we may attain unto the liberty and 
glory of the sons of God. Amen. 
Tuesday: A Day of Teaching 

Scripture: Mark 11:20-26; Mark 
11:27-33; Mark 12:1-12; Mark 12:13- 
17; Mark 12:18-27; Mark 12:28-34; 
Mark 12:38-40. 


(Tuesday was a full day and the 
compiler has limited his scriptural 
readings to the Gospel of Mark.) 


Prayer: 

Eternal God, thou art the source of all 
hope and strength, and in thee our hu- 
man ways take on eternal meaning. 
Jesus, thy Son, is leading us into a 
larger life, and we follow gladly. May 
we find the fulness of truth that has 
been for all time revealed in him, and 
in the bond of common loyalty to him 
may we find ourselves drawn into closer 
fellowship with thee and with one an- 
other. 

Deep in our hearts our Father, thou 
has set a dream of universal peace and 
brotherhood. Keep in us, we pray, a di- 
vine discontent so long as that high 
vision fails of being a reality in all the 
ways of men. Give to us that honesty 
to search our hearts and drive away all 
that makes this impossible. Free us 
from ignorance, prejudice and selfish 
pride which bind us round, and lead us 
into the more abundant life of kindly 
service and understanding. This we 
pray in the faith of Christ. Amen. 


Wednesday: A Day of Solitude 
(Jesus seems to have spent this day 

in solitude as there is no account of 

it in the Gospels. To carry on the con- 


tinuity events of Tuesday are con- 
tinued for this day.) 
Scripture: Mark 12:41-44; Mark 


13 :28-37; Mark 14:1, 2, 10, 11. 

Prayer: 

Grant, O most loving Lord, that I 
may rest in thee above all creatures, 
above all health and beauty, above all 
glory and honor, above all power and 
dignity, above all knowledge and sub- 
tlety, above all riches and art, above 
all fame and praise, above all sweet- 
ness and comfort, above all hope and 
promise, above all gifts and favours that 
thou canst give and impart to us, above 
all jubilee that the mind of man can 
receive and feel; finally, above angels 
and arch-angels, and above all the 
heavenly host, above all things visible 
and invisible, and above all that thou 
art not, O my God. It is too small and 
unsatisfying, whatsoever thou bestow- 
est on me apart from thee, or revealest 
to me, or promisest, whilst thou art not 
seen, and not fully obtained. For surely 
my heart cannot truly rest, nor be en- 
tirely contented unless it rest in thee. 
Amen. (Thomas a Kempis.) 


Thursday: Day of Fellowship 
Scripture: Mark 14:12-16; John 
13:1-30; John 13:31-16:33; John 17. 


(Then follows a_ service of com- 
munion. ) 
Friday: Day of Suffering 

Scripture: Mark 14:32-42; Mark 


14:43-52; Mark 15:1-20; Mark 15:21- 
38; Mark 15:39-41; Mark 15:42-47. 
Prayer: 
O Christ, give us patience, and faith, 
and hope as we kneel at the foot of thy 
Cross, and hold fast to it. Teach us by 


thy Cross, that however ill the world 
may go, the Father so loved us all that 
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he spared not thee. Amen. (Charles 
Kingsley.) 

Holy Father, our hearts are bowed 
in sorrow as we read the story of our 
Saviour’s suffering in the garden of an- 
guish. Help us to comprehend some- 
thing of the mystery and necessity of 
that experience, and to know that in our 
lives some part of it must be borne, if 
we are to share with our Lord in his 
redemptive work. In humility and lov- 
ing obedience may we go forward, even 
through the gloom of the garden and 
up the steep side of the mount of sor- 
row. But may we also know that thou 
art with us, and that at the end of the 
way there is light. Amen. (Daily 
Altar.) 

Saturday: Day of Watching 

Matthew 27:62-66. 

Prayer: 

Our Father, thou knowest our needs, 
for there is no searching of thy under- 
standing and thou art wise beyond the 
strongest mind among us to conceive. 
We come to thee knowing that thou 
art able to relieve our doubts and 
strengthen us in the way we would go. 

Give us victory over those things 
which hide thy face from us; pride, en- 
slavement to habit, unworthy ambitions 
—all the sins which so easily beset us 
and seek to destroy our souls. Save us 
from these by the power of thy pres- 
ence, O God of Might. 

We would not ask only for ourselves, 
for we have seen Jesus, dying, plead- 
ing! Our desire is to please him, to 
serve him, for because of him our eyes 
have seen the world’s need and our ears 
have been opened to the worid’s cry. 
He has commanded us to minister to all 
men everywhere. To their physical ills, 
their mental distresses, their spiritual 
darkness. For his sake, who died to 
manifest thy love to all men, give us 
victory over ourselves that we may 
know victories for him. We ask all this 
in his name. Amen. 


Suncay: “He Is Risen” 


Scripture: Mark 16:1-8; Mark 


16:9-11. 

Prayer: 

Father of life, thou giver of every 
good, we rejoice this day in its holy 
memories. Thou hast shown us the 
empty tomb, and our hearts are glad 
with the knowledge that in Christ death 
has no more dominion over us. Bestow 
upon us the joy of those whose lives are 
hid with Christ in God. 


Help us to live in the glory and 
strength of that eternal life, which al- 
ready we begin to possess, and whose 
secret is that we may know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent. Lighten all our days 
with the clear shining of thy presence, 
and may we find the evening time 
bright with the radiance of the endless 
day. Amen. (Daily Altar). 


Epilogue 


Scripture: Mark 16:12-13; Mark 


16:14-20; John 21-25. 


His Last Week 

A book very similar to this has been 
published, 
years by the 
pany. 


in America, for several 
Hope Publishing Com- 
It is called His Last Week and 
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FOR LIFE INSURANCE 





Incorporated in 1759 










Assets, $27,000,000.00 Insurance in Force, $60,000,000.00 








Insurance in all its forms for the clergy, their wives, and theological 
students. 








Let us help you to build an estate, protect your family, and guard 
against discomfort in your old age. 







For information, send name and date of birth to the Home Office, 
1805-07 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 






For insurance on the children of the clergy, paid religious workers in 
churches and church-related institutions and their children, write our 
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contains the Scriptural readings, day 
by day, for the days of Holy Week. 
Copies may be secured from your 
religious book store at 10c¢ each. 





WHICH WAY AMERICA? 
Find Out This Summer by Joining 


An R. L. F. Traveling Seminar 












Seminar 1. In the South, July 5-30 


Washington, D. C. 
Harlan County 
TVA Territory 


Sharecropper Country 
Seminar 2. In the Pacific North- 
west, August 1-26 


Great Inland Empire 
Grand Coulee, Bonneville 
Industries 
Lumbering, Fishing. Mining 
Milling, Fruit, Wheat 
Life with Forest Rangers 
Labor Problems in Butte, 
Spokane, Seattle, Portland 





CHEER UP 







When your life is hard and sad 
Cheer Up— 

All your days will not be bad 
Cheer Up— 

Sunshine’s bound to come your way 

Though it cannot always stay 

Yet we know each sunny day 
Cheers us up. 















When all hope seems gone from us | 
Cheer Up— | 

We are made of rugged stuff— | 
Cheer Up— 

Let’s push forward strong and fast 

We will gain the goal at last 

Happiness ours at the end of the path— 
Cheer Up. 





Seminar 3. New York City and 
New England, June 24-July 23 


Housing, Labor Problems, Coopera- 
tives, Marketing, Industries 
Two Weeks at Wellesley Institute 
for Social Progress 
Direction. You Get the Inside 
Facts. Modest Cost. 








Expert 






Genevieve H. 





Dey. 





For Further Information Write to 


Religion and Labor Foundation 


87 Orange Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 










HOW TRUTH DAWNS ON US 








When James Watt was a boy he won- 
dered what it was that lifted the lid 
of the kettle boiling on the hearth. No 
one understood, although steam power 
had always been a fact right under the 
notice of everybody. When Watt 
realized, after much study and experi- 
ment, that here was one of the great 
powers of the universe, and that with 


SAR RRR eo eM 
LENT AND EASTER 


At this important religious season, use Wool- 


verton bulletins, folders. post cards, collection 
envelopes and other promotional material for 
your Lenten, Palm Sunday, Holy Week and 
Easter services. Our large sample packet of 
lithographed and printed supplies sent free upon 


I ; request. Write today! 
it something tremendous could be done BULLETINS 
to change civilization, the world had a We have a complete series of appropriate 


bulletins for the Lenten season and Easter. 
Write today for samples and complete informa- 
tion about our bulletin service. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING COMPANY 
CEDAR FALLS, |OWA 


Write us for quotations on your next printing 
order. We may save you money. 


revelation. That is the way all truth 
dawns on us. And always some indi- 
vidual, endowed with a peculiar sen- 
sitiveness and prepared by work, sees 
the truth for everybody else. From 
The Reason for Living by Robert Rus- 
sell Wicks; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 












Here is a stirring story of the great 
Some months ago the world mourned his decease. 


Masaryk. 
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Czech patriot, Thomas 


His fame should grow from year to year. 


F ANY of my readers were resident 

in these parts some twenty years 

ago, they might have seen coming 
out of his modest house at the edge of 
Hampstead Heath and taking his place 
in a crowded bus a tall, vigorous, mid- 
dle-aged to elderly foreigner with high 
formed head and pointed beard and 
kindly glance. Had they asked a 
neighbor, they might have been told 
that he was a professor at King Col- 
lege; but had they engaged him in con- 
versation, they would have discovered 
that he was much more than an or- 
dinary professor. He was a scholar 
well read in history, mathematics, 
philosophy, and able to discuss them in 
many languages; but he was also a 
man of action with an extra-ordinary 
grasp of European politics and an 
extra-ordinary power over men. 


That man died last September. The 
Prague Municipal Funeral Institute 
immediately prepared a richly decorat- 
ed coffin to hold his body, but his son 
declined it because his father had de- 
sired to be buried in a modest one. So 
the body, dressed in familiar riding 
clothes, was placed in a plain open 
metal coffin, simply draped with the 
Presidential Standard of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and hundreds of thousands of 
citizens of that free state filed past 
thinking with pride, gratitude and sor- 
row of the life, the achievements and 
the passing of a national hero. 


This Thomas Masaryk was one of 
the greatest men of modern times. .A 
citizen of a former enemy nation, the 
writer Emil Ludwig has said: “If I 
were asked to name him who among 
living men deserves the highest rank, 
I should say Masaryk, the Czech. No 
statesman in the whole world today 
has so great a moral right to live in 
his palace as the wise brave oia man 
in the Castle at Prague.” If that is so 

similar tributes have been paid by 
men of many races and creeds—we 
shall do well to seek inspiration from 
so great a character and so romantic 
a career. 

I 

The story begins in the middle of last 
century in the simplest of settings. The 
writer of a glowing appreciation says 
that “Thomas Masaryk owed nothing 
to birth and little to external fortune.” 





























Frank H. Ballard 








But if the psychologist was right who 
said that it was better to be the son 
of a healthy burglar than of a con- 
sumptive bishop, Masaryk owed much 
to birth. For his father, who had noth- 
ing to boast of social position was a 
perfectly healthy teamster, as able as 
any man to do a long and hard day’s 
work. There was no wealth, but then 
we have it as the authority of Abraham 
Lincoln that “no men living are more 
worthy to be trusted than those who 
rise up from poverty; none less in- 
clined to take or touch aught which 
they have not honestly earned.” There 
were educational disadvantages but if 
one is denied good school, one may learn 
still better things in the life of a vil- 
lage where people have to do things 
for themselves and share this joy of 
doing. And Masaryk had a mother 
who had been a maid in a nobleman’s 
family and had ambitions for a son 
who found that “where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” Her obviously talent- 
ed son got some schooling, took the 
opportunities that came his way, and 
after a good many youthful adventures 
and some vissicitudes found himself a 
school teacher, and then a university 
student, and at length a professor in 
Prague. By that time he had brought 
himself out of the Roman Catholic 
Church in which he had been brought 
up and largely under the influence of 
an American wife had joined a Protest- 
ant one! (We hear much of Protestants 
becoming Roman Catholics. Somehow 
the converts the other way are not 
given the same publicity.) 

Now -Masaryk was of the race and 
spirit of John Huss, the Bohemian re- 


former. He belonged to a people who 


‘Jesus, Not Caesar, Is Our Ideal” 


By Frank H. Ballard of London 


had once been proud and free but for 
centuries had been swallowed up in a 
great empire. But though liberties 
may be trodden on and _ traditions 
buried, they have a way of rising 
again and surprising the world with 
new vitality. And though the Austria- 
Hungarian Empire did its best to 
stamp out the spirit of Bohemia and 
Moravia, there were patriots who kept 
the flame burning. And one of the 
greatest of these was the man whose 
passing has caused mourning to thou- 
sands in the Czechoslovakian capital. 
He was no fanatic. Before the Euro- 
pean war let loose, the floods which 
were to blot out many frontiers, he had 
no intentions of breaking away alto- 
gether from the empire. He was no 
“narrow Nationalist” such as we have 
seen in plenty in these post-war years. 
But he pleaded for liberty for his peo- 
ple to speak their own language and 
maintain their own culture. He made 
his students young men who chose to 
suffer affliction with their own people 
rather than to enjoy the favours of the 
Hapsburgs. And what he taught he 
preached in the press and proclaimed 
from his place in parliament until a 
million men said that a Daniel had 
come to judgment. 

Then came the Great War and men 
of his race and speech were drafted 
into imperial armies and sent against 
men for whom they felt no animosity 
and some who refused to serve were 
shot or hung. That was enough for 
their leader. 

“When I heard,” he wrote, “that a 
man had been hanged in Moravia, that 
this and that good patriot had been 
shot I was ashamed that we politicians 
were still hesitant... . I felt that our 
soldiers were putting into action what 
we had only preached. And I decided 
I could do no less than our troops; | 
must be on the side of those who were 
fighting against Austria.” 

What he did in Austria and Italy, in 
France and England, America and 
Russia, how he raised armies and suf- 
fered and went on and was at last pro- 
claimed ‘‘President of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia—these things belong 
to history, but while an instinct for the 
heroic remains in man, the story will 
be told by fathers to their sons and by 
teachers to their pupils and young peo- 
ple hearing will take fire and will rise 
up and say: “We too would be brave, 
great and true and spend ourselves in 
noble causes!” 

(Turn to page 398) 
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A NEW SERIES OF PAMPHLETS 
For Young People’s Counseling 


THE YOUNG PEOPLES COUNSELOR ] 
“ 
. 


SOLITUDE WITHOUT 


LONELINESS groups, have been prepared by Norman E. Rich- 
ardson of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 
Chicago. Read his article with its self appraisal chart 
for Counselors in this issue. 












rae YOUNG PEOPLE'S COUNSELOR 


HESE leaflets, sponsored by several different 


WITNESSING FOR ' 
CHRIST 





THE TOUNG PEOPLES CounseLon 









THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S COUNSELOR 


WHAT IS FAITH? 


, THE YOUNG PEOPLES COUNSELOR 


pe neaperzan chs The cost of the pamphlets is uniformly 25c per 
dozen; 25 copies for 50c; $2.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


You can use this page as a checking sheet in sending 


J 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NORMAN ©. RICHARDSON 


WHAT THE CHURCH 
EXPECTS OF ITS 
MEMBERS 


THE YOUNG PEOPLES Counston 


—e 
















‘Dine iain your order or simply write the titles on your own 
DISTINGU! 2 . 7 Mt . 71 
can letter head, indicating the number of each you desire, 
es sending remittance with the order. H poupances ov a || 
| : STRONG | 
(ooo CHARACTER 





4 voune PLoree’s COUMMELOR 


Church Management becomes the distributor 





DISCOVERY of Leaflets you will want to use in Pr caaiaaia 
VELATION 
Penepil Your Youth Work era 1 A eeubis 
Number EXPERIENCE! 
Desired Titles Now Available 
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aaa | 
Tet YOUNG PORES CovmstLOR 





aahehalee Sia Solitude Without Loneliness 
re wtecoiaal Helping Others to Achieve Distinction 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S COUNSELOR 


LEARNING THAT FAILS 
TO ARRIVE AT TRUTH 





sinmeahall What Are the Distinguishing Marks of a Christian? Personality Development 


One of the Fine Arts 


+ Tet YOUNG PHOPLES Counties 





A Discovery vs. Revelation 














IN WHAT SENSE 1s 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
UNIQUE? 


aid tet ase Learning That Fails to Arrive at Truth eseonies sccces | 
PE In What Sense Is Christian Worship Unique? 
hati What Am I Living For? 

shinerdenh Personality Development One of the Fine Arts 
nT Aa What Happens When People Worship? or 
ape Witnessing for Christ oaslinioy 
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HOW SHOULD WE 
REGARD THE BIBLE? 






WHAT AM | 
LIVING FOR? 





7 titi, 9“ What Is Faith? | HOW TO MAKE THE 

| ‘ ‘ MOST OF PRIVATE 
DS nS What the Church Expects of Its Members DEVOTIONS 

| Personality Development | Foundations of a Strong Character 


One of the Fine Arts 
Pa aly neh What Is a Religious Experience ? 


| | asuanie How Should We Regard the Bible? 
j 





| WHAT HAPPENS |t 
WHEN H 
PEOPLE WORSHIP? 


PPT ne How to Make the Most of Private Devotions 
_._..... Why Was I Born? 


WHY WAS | BORN? 





Why not make out an order today for a $1.00 
packet. You can put them to work immediately. 


Address 


Church Management 


Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ninth Annual Conference 
for Ministers 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Chicago : July 25-30, 1938 


SEMINARY FACULTY 
John Timothy Stone, Andrew C. Zenos, 
George L. Robinson, R. Worth Frank, O. R. 
Sellers, Norman E. Richardson, Louis M. 
Sweet, R. Ames Montgomery, John F. Lyons, 
William S. Sadler, Paul E. Davies, Harold 
B. Simonds, George H. Bost. 


OTHER LEADERS 


John S. Bonnell, Minister of Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 

Karl R. Stolz, Dean, Hartford Schoo] of 
Religious Education. 

Charles T. Leber, Secretary, Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

John Elder, Hamadan, Iran (Persia). 

Ware W. Wimberly, Greenfield, Iowa. 


PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


To meet, with practical and spiritual help, 
the needs of ministers in active service by: 
Engendering a stronger faith in God 
and the Christian Church ; 

Demonstrating vital and _ evangelical 
preaching at its best; 

Presenting present-day achievements in 
theological education ; 

Setting forth immediate Kingdom prob- 
lems ; 

Making contacts with the cultural re- 
sources of a great city; 

Providing five days of choice fellowship. 


* 


Profiting by the experience of past years, 
the Seminary is offering its alumni and 
other ministers what is believed, confidently, 
to be the most helpful and stimulating con- 
ference thus far arranged. 

We invite your correspondence. A bulletin 
giving detailed information is being prepared 
for later distribution. 

John Timothy Stone, President 
Conference Director : 
Norman E. Richardson, 
2330 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 














Training for Church Work | 


The Chicago Theological 
Seminary welcomes com- 
petent graduate students 
for the ministry, church 
social work and religious 
education. 

In addition to standard 
theological courses, this 
school does pioneer work 
in sociology. religious 
drama and applied psy- 
chology. 


In the heart of a great city, and | 
affiliated with a great university. 


Further information on request. 
ALBERT W. PALMER | 
PRESIDENT 

5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 











GROVE CITY BIBLE SCHOOL | | 
July 24 - July 30, 1938 | 


A Rich and Attractive Program 


o o - 
Opportunities for Recreation and Fellowship 
- e. — 
For information, write: 
President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 














SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE OF 
RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL WORK 

A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Degrees of B. S. 
in R. E. and B.S. in Social Work. 

International Interracial Interdenomina- 
tional; Scientific in Method; Evangelistic in 
Spirit. Terms Moderate. | 

Generous Self-Help for those in need. Write 
Pres. R. G. Clapp D.D., 5115 Fowler Ave., | 
Cleveland. O., for literature or Catalog. Ex- | 
pense and endowment checks solicited. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 





E ARE repeating in this issue 
the announcements of last month 
and adding to them a splendid 
list of new exchange opportunities. 
Will ministers notify us as soon as 
arrangements have been consummated 
so that the notice may be withdrawn. 
We will need the space for others. 
This department is open to all sub- 
scribers to Church Management. There 
is no cost so long as you give name 
and address in the advertisement. 
Where box number is used a charge 
of five cents per word is made to cover 
cost of handling in our office. Notices 
for the May issue should be in hand 
not later than April 6. 


United Brethren, Berthoud, Colorado. 
Church of 400 members. Exchange 
with pastor of my own or other de- 
nomination for four Sundays to be 
ecided by mutual agreement. At foot 
of Rocky Mountains, one hour’s drive 
to Estes Park and Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. One hour’s drive to Den- 
ver. One service on Sunday. No honor- 
arium. G. H. Bickelhaupt, Box 146, 
Berthoud, Colorado. 


United Brethren, Jamestown, New 
York. Church of 300 members. Will be 
glad to exchange pulpit and parsonage 
with some minister from or near Bos- 
ton during July for first two weeks or 
probably month. No honorarium. Seven 
miles from Chautauqua Institution. 
Rev. Daniel K. Freymeyer, 3 Fourteenth 
Street, Jamestown, New York. 

Crawfordsville, Indiana. Methodist 
minister, membership of 600, desires 
exchange for month of August, or will 
supply for any denomination, in region 
of Great Lakes, Canada or U.S.A. or 
State of Florida. James P. Alford, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

Presbyterian and Reformed Church, 
Barberton, Ohio. Forty miles south of 
Cleveland. 700 members. Will ex- 
change pulpit and manse with some 
minister in the Rocky Mountain area 
or in Nova Scotia for four weeks of 
August. One service on Sunday. No 
honorarium. Beautiful Gothic Church 
located on shore of small lake. Floyd 
Withrow, 636 Park Avenue, Barberton, 
Ohio. 

Cumberland, Maryland. Central 
Methodist Church. 400 members. The 
Switzerland of America.—near Moun- 
tain Lake Park — midway between 
Washington, D.C., and Pittsburgh on 
National Highway. Will exchange pul- 
pit and parsonage for July or August 


with minister of any congenial de- 
nomination. Fred B. Wyand, 229 Glenn 
Street, Cumberland, Maryland. 


Congregational, Staples, Minnesota. 
Will be glad to exchange pulpit and 
manse with some minister for the last 
four Sundays of July. No honorarium. 
John D. Langenes, 210 6th Street 
North, Staples, Minnesota. 

Altoona, Pennsylvania. The Moun- 
tain City, near the famous Horseshoe 
Curve. Beautiful mountain scenery. 
Presbyterian pastor church of 1,200, 
will make even exchange pulpit and 
manse for month of August. W. L. 
Ritter, 1123 14th Avenue, Altoona. 
Pennsylvania. 

Gary, Indiana, Disciples’ Church. 
800 members, within 30 minutes of 
Chicago, 10 minutes to Lake Michigan; 
wishes to exchange pulpits summer 
period Union Theological Seminary. 
M. G. Schuster, 700 Jefferson Street. 
Gary, Indiana. 

Methodist, Rimersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Pastor in pleasant thriving village in 
foothills of Allegheny Mountains, many 
vacation attractions within easy driv- 
ing distances, desires to exchange pul- 
pit with pastor of any Evangelical 
church in immediate vicinity of Winona 
Lake, Indiana, for the month of July. 
Milton Thomas, Rimersburg, Pennsy]- 
vania. 

Methodist Minister of First Church. 
Hannibal, Missouri, desires an ex- 
change with some brother in same de- 
nomination in Colorado, Idaho, Califor- 
nia or Michigan. Hannibal is a little 
city of about 25,000. First Methodist 
Church has about 600 members, $50,000 
building, furnished parsonage. This is 
Mark Twain’s old home town, rich in 
Twain relics. We are on the Mississippi 
River. No vacation honorarium. You 
draw your salary and I will draw mine. 
Am looking for a permanent exchange 
also. Henry R. Mills, 1237 Bird Street. 
Hannibal, Missouri. 

Dubuque, Iowa. Summit Congrega- 
tional Church, 300 members. Will ex- 
change parsonage and pulpit July 15 to 
September 1 with some minister within 
25 miles of the University of Chicago. 
Lawrence E. Murphy, 1470 Delphi, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Congrega- 
tional Church, 650 members. Edge of 
Wisconsin Lake District. Wanted 4 
supply for July in return for use of 
parsonage. One service. J. H. Noren- 
berg, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Methodist, Edgartown, Island of 
Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. Less 
than an hour’s sail to Cape Cod and 
mainland. 85 miles from Boston and 
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about 35 miles from Providence. Island 
called “Isle of Dreams.”’ Beaches, fish- 
ing, boating, golf. Quaint New Eng- 
land atmosphere, wealth of beauty. 
Will exchange pulpit and parsonage 
with minister from or near Chicago, 
Detroit, or St. Louis, preferably Chi- 
cago, for four Sundays of September. 
Donald B. Tarr, Box 34, Edgartown, 
Massachusetts. 


Spearfish, South Dakota. Congrega- 
tional. Would like to exchange for 
August with minister on Pacific Coast 
or Mountain or Lake Region. In Black 
Hills, high elevation. Trout fishing— 
no license required. Fifteen miles from 
historic gold mining center. No preach- 
ing required. Will preach and exchange 
parsonages, dividing honorarium, if any. 
Albert R. H. Miller, Box 77, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 


Will Supply. Presbyterian minister 
wishes to supply a pulpit—any Protes- 
tant faith—within 100 miles of Auburn, 
New York, during the month of June, 
or any part of that time. I wish to 
attend Auburn Summer School. Will 
accept any reasonable offer and will 
promptly answer any telegram or let- 
ter. Edwin J. Wimer, Brooklyn, Michi- 
gan. 

St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. Popu- 
lation 400,000. Beautiful city, many 
vacation attractions. Will make even 
exchange pulpit and parsonage, with 
some brother of any denomination liv- 
ing near Yellowstone Park, or lake 
section. One service. No honorarium. 
S. G. Schick, 730 E. 13th Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


Congregational Church, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. Church with 500 mem- 
bers. Will be glad to exchange pulpit 
and manse with some minister in New 
England, northern Michigan or Canada 
for six Sundays from July 30 to Sep- 
tember 5. One service on Sundays and 
young people. No honorarium. John 
P. Jockinsen, 240 Fourth Street North, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Presbyterian, Boston, Massachusetts. 

250 members. Manse exchange July 
or August, possibly also pulpit. Sons, 
ages 15, 14; daughters, 11, 6, 2. Mostly 
interested in Adirondacks or New Eng- 
land with woods and swimming. Our 
manse on Dorchester Heights is 5- 
minutes walk from. bathing beach. 
Cecil Plumb, 19 Linden Street, South 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Cobleskill, New York. Baptist minis- 
ter will supply four Sundays, July or 
August, (or will arrange to fit plans 
of other minister), any congenial de- 
nomination, for use of parsonage. Min- 
ister and wife, only. Any suitable 
place for vacation, east of Mississippi, 
in Canada or U. S. A. Cannot ex- 
change. Milton R. Kerr, 13 Washing- 
ton Avenue, Cobleskill, New York. 

First Baptist Church, Winchester, 
Massachusetts. Beautiful English 
Gothic architecture. 500 members. 
Seven miles from Boston in one of 
New England’s lovely towns of 1,300 
population, Will exchange pulpit and 
parsonage for the month of July. One 
service on Sunday. Would prefer Cape 
Breton, N. S., Cape Cod, or south of 
Boston on the sea shore. Rev. R. 


Mitchell Rushton, 22 Seneca Road, Win- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

_Church in Rogers Park, Chicago. 
Near Northwestern and Garrett Insti- 
tute; Evanston beaches and bal] park. 


Sunday morning service. Modern 
apartment. Would like exchange with 
church in New England or mountain 
area, for three or four weeks in July 
or August. No honorarium, Address 
Bex XY (Church Management.) 


Rochester, Minnesota. Methodist 
Church of 1,100 members. Home of the 
famous Mayo Clinic. Would consider 
suitable exchange for July. Harold G. 
Frost, First Methodist Church, Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. 


Chicago, Illinois. Presbyterian 
church of 300. Will exchange pulpit 
and manse for month of August with 
pastor of any evangelical church. One 
service a week. Easy access to all the 
opportunities of Chicago—universities, 
seminaries, concerts, museums, enter- 
tainment and sport facilities. Bartlett 
L. Hess, 5207 W. Ferdinand Street, Chi- 
cago. 





GOD’S EYE VIEW OF MAN 





Central to the whole outlook on man 
and the world must be a preservation 
of a God’s eye view of man. We are 
familiar enough with a bird’s eye view 
of man, in which he seems remote, in- 
significant, hardly to be distinguished 
from an inanimate object in a distant 
landscape. It is the dominance of such 
a bird’s eye view of man which makes 
possible the continuance of war. The 
whole dehumanizing process on which 
war rests, is perfectly pictured by Wil- 
liam March in one of the unforgettable 
sketches in his Company K. He tells 
the story of a sharpshooter in the 
American army in France, a man from 
the Southern highlands, the most ac- 
curate shot in the regiment, but a man 
with religious scruples about such mur- 
der of individuals as sharpshooting re- 
quires. He was able to overcome these 
scruples by sighting through a sort of 
telescopic glass which made his hu- 
man targets seem so far away that 
they no longer looked like men, but like 
little mechanical dolls. Then he could 
shoot them with as light a heart as 
though he were aiming at clay pigeons. 
The world needs to substitute, for that 
lense which takes the humanity and 
divinity away from man, the eyes of 
Jesus. From Christianity and the In- 
dividual by Halford E. Luccock; 
Cokesbury Press. 





THE BIBLE TOUCHES*EIFE 





The Bible is to be found in most 
American homes. Perhaps it is re- 
garded as a sacred horseshoe; or it is 
misplaced, out of sight, and seldom 
read. This book, however, touches 
life in its depths and heights, filling 
the “mind’s internal heaven” with 
truths that shine like stars, and lifting 
the heart with songs of God. “The 
Bible is like a vast orchard,” said Mar- 
tin Luther, “in which are planted fruit 
trees of various kinds which all men 
may pluck; there are rich consolations, 
doctrine, warning, reproof, promise— 
everything good for heart and mind.” 
Whether the pages of God’s Word are 
swept with storm or are calm with 
prayer, they bring upper-world mean- 


ings into our life. Priceless book! 
Beautiful pages! Library of the 
Eternal! From To-Day, issue by R. 


Dale LeCount; The Westminster Press. 
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| HAZEN BOOKS 


ON RELIGION 


@ “Something brand new in the re- 
ligious publishing field and a thing des- 
perately needed, presenting scholarly, 
compact, brilliantly written books, by 
some of the first scholars in the re- 
ligious field, done in a way that can be 
widely read and appreciated.”—Profes- 
sor Halford Luccock, Yale University. 


CHRISTIANITY— 
AND OUR WORLD 

JOHN C. BENNETT 
JESUS 


GOD 


MARY ELY LYMAN 


WALTER M. HORTON 


RELIGIOUS LIVING 
GEORGIA HARKNESS 


TOWARD A WORLD 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


PRAYER AND WORSHIP 
DOUGLAS V. STEERE 


THE CHURCH 
GEORGE STEWART 


More than 30,000 copies sold the first y« ar 


Boards 50 cents each 


CREATIVE PIONEERS 


SHERWOOD EDDY 
and KIRBY PAGE 


@ Fascist and communist youth chal- 
lenge us with the claim that they are 
building a new social order. Cannot the 
youth of Democracy realistically build 
yet a better world? 

@ A challenge and a practical aid to- 
ward building a new society on the 
frontiers of industrial relations, the co- 
operative movement, the political move- 
ment, race relations, and socialized re- 
ligion. Rich in suggestions to the stu- 
dent facing the choice of a life work, it 
tells where to go, whom to see, where 
to write for information. 

161 pages Cloth $1.50 
Special student edition, paper, 50 cents 


_NEW OCCUPATIONS 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





FOR YOUTH 
T. OTTO NALL 


@ Designed to aid young people in 
choosing a vocation, it offers interest- 
ing and pertinent information about an 
unusual list of occupations through a 
series of interviews with young men 
and women already successful. The 
material is deliberately written to cre- 
ate enthusiasm for further study of the 
vocations described. More than a text- 
book about occupations—a series of 
glimpses into the lives of interesting 
and successful people who believe in 
their jobs. 
192 pages Cloth, $1.75 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave. New York 


Or your bookstore 
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Preachers and Preaching 


The Gates of New Life, by James S. 
Stewart, B.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
251 pages. $2.75. 

The author is the minister of the 
North Morningside Church in Edin- 
burgh. He has written two other 
books, The Life and Teachings of Jesus 
Christ and The Vital Elements of St. 
Paul’s Religion. This is his first book 
of sermons. 

It is no exaggeration to claim that 
this is the most striking and stirring 
book of sermons that has come out of 
Scotland or any other country in recent 
years. It is safe to prophesy that this 
preacher, James Stewart of Edin- 
burgh, previously unknown on this side 
of the Atlantic, will take his place 
rapidly with Morrison, Gossip, Reid, 
J. D. Jones and those few other 
preachers of our time whose sermons 
have so much to offer to the rest of 
us who seek to unfold the everlasting 
Gospel week by week to our people. 
This is a large claim. Upon what is 
it based? 

There are twenty-five sermons in the 
book and every sermon is marked by 
the flashing genius of the man who 
preached them. He deals clearly and 
convincingly with the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel in their applica- 
tion to life and to human need. In 
most of them he uses the expository 
method as only a master can use it. 
Without exception the sermons can be 
summarized in a single paragraph, the 
true test of vital sermon construction. 
The development of his thought and 
theme is orderly and accurate. His il- 
lustrations are gathered from every- 
where and most of them will come to 
the reader for the first time. His quo- 
tations have the same fresh touch, the 
poets yielding him most. It is clear 
that he has thought his Gospel through 
in its high, deep and broad terms, and, 
much more significant, no man could 
preach such sermons apart from a rich 
and mature spiritual experience of his 
own. What he proclaims he has bor- 
rowed from no one. It is his. He has 
lived it and tested it and knows it to 
be true. 

There is no need to advise ministers 
to purchase and study this book of ser- 
mons. The book will make its own 
way inevitably as those who read it 
become at once its eager champions. 
Let us be grateful for James Stewart 
of Edinburgh. He is one of the great 
authentic preachers for our troubled 
age. 


rr. 


The Art of Illustrating Sermons, by 
Dawson C. Bryan. Cokesbury Press. 
272 pages. $2.00. 

In his preface the author describes 
the scope of this book in the following 
words: “This is not a collection of il- 
lustrations, although some of the choic- 
est and most carefully selected modern 


ones are contained in it. It is an ef- 
fort to discover how the best preachers 
work and make their illustrations, and 
the principles which, if followed, would 
enable anyone to become a master of 
pulpit illustration. The Art of IJIlus- 
trating Sermons is the second book to 
deal with this theme, the other being 
Dowling’s The Power of Illustration, 
which appeared almost a hundred years 
ago. When one considers the impor- 
tance of the illustration in preaching, 
this is almost unbelievable. It is still 
more surprising to discover that the 
typical book on homiletics is likely to 
dismiss the subject with a few para- 
graphs. The importance of the theme 
and the poverty of material dealing 
with it are incontrovertible evidence 
that Dr. Bryan’s book is not simply an- 
other volume in an overcrowded field. 
Yet, even if there were a number of 
other books in the same field, this 
homiletical study would be able to jus- 
tify its existence by its intrinsic merit. 


The following chapter headings give 
some idea of the scope of the book: 
Preaching in Which People See, Varie- 
ties of Illustrations and Their Use, 
Gathering Materials: Experience, Gath- 
ering Materials; Literature, Keeping 
Materials, The Art of Effective Pre- 
sentation and The Soul of the Builder. 
As it is impossible to separate one 
field of homiletics from another, the 
book cuts a somewhat wider swath 
than one would first expect. The author, 
however, never wanders from his text. 
The material is so well organized that 
never for one moment should the reader 
forget that he is reading a book on 
the art of sermonic illustration. No- 
where is the material soggy. Dr. Bryan 
does not commit “the sin of being un- 
interesting,” against which Bishop 
Quayle used to warn preachers. To 
say that every preacher should read 
several books on homiletics each year 
is to give expression to a truism. In 
advising ministerial readers to put this 
book on their list the reviewer stands 
upon firm ground. It is hard to imagine 
any public speaker reading it without 
being helped by it. 


The Cokesbury Press deserves the 
commendation of discriminating readers 
for its many highly meritorious contri- 
butions to homiletica] literature. The 
present volume meets their standard. 
Possibly it does not “fill a long-felt 
want.” It does, nevertheless, fill a 
want which many of us should have 
felt a long time ago. 

L. 8. 'C. 


From U-Boat to Pulpit, by Martin 
Niemoeller. (Including an Appendix, 
From Pulpit to Prison, by Henry Smith 
Leiper.) Willett, Clark & Company. 
221 pages. $2.00. 

The story relates the epic adventures 
of a very brave and truly loyal son 
of Germany. His courage and single- 


ness of heart continued, as Dr. Leiper 
shows, from pulpit to prison. What- 
ever the creed or flag of the critic, no 
honest man and warrior in life’s bat- 
tle will impugn the quality of char- 
acter of the Vicar of Berlin-Dahlem. 

The story is, however, being over- 
played. As an officer in the Imperial 
navy, he was one of thousands equally 
heroic, no less loyal. His account of 
his experiences well deserves historical 
permanency. But it is by no means 
the best of its type. The later pastor 
has tempered the narrative. His suc- 
cesses are not disparaged by citing the 
words of Bismarck: “The heights to 
which man rises are precisely deter- 
mined by the height of the wave which 
carries him.” A few feet’s difference 
in greater accuracy in placement of 
depth-bombs would have voided the 
later story of the now internationally 
honored hero of the church. That is 
to say, as he would be the first to con- 
fess, little man is still in the hands 
of a greater providence. This volume, 
as all materials now diffused in sym- 
pathy with the right-wing of the Ger- 
man Church, on this side of the water, 
has become unintendedly a part of the 
re-alignment for world war. This is 
wholly contrary to the will and philoso- 
phy of Niemoeller, as it is far from 
the minds of his friends. But that the 
drift toward this end is almost irresist- 
ible a study in popular psychology 
reveals. 


Thus, ever the hero witnesses the 
undoing of his ideals. Unless we now 
become partisans in the camps of the 
State or Church abroad we please 
neither side and draw the fires of both 
armies. That is the position of the re- 
viewer. The drama of Niemoeller finds 
its tragedy in the use of his heroic 
struggle, by his friends, in the prepara- 
tion of popular feeling for the seem- 
ingly inevitable conflict between the 
“Haves” and the “Have-Nots” among 
the nations for the resources and the 
markets of the world. 

3.2. C.G. 


Doctrinal 


What Has Christianity to Say?, by 
F. R. Barry. Harper Brothers. 192 
pages. $2.00. 

F. R. Barry is Canon of Westminister 
Abbey, rector of a church in London, 
and chaplain to the King. This book 
is a thoughtful book which attempts 
to answer but one question: what has 
Christianity to say in the presence 0! 
the world-situation today? It dea's 
with the year 1937 and tries to saj 
whether Christianity has any messag‘ 
for this age of iron, or whether it is s' 
bound up with a dying culture that 
must perish in its decline and fall. 

The first chapter deals with the pro! 
lem forced on the modern world }) 
the resurgence of paganism and th: 
rise of the Power States of Fascis! 
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and Communism, with all the accom- 
panying contempt for human rights, 
freedom of the individual and social 
justice. 


The second chapter called ‘Faith 
and Fatalism” proposes a broad faith 
in God and man through Jesus Christ. 
Then logically follow chapters on “The 
God Christians Worship” and “What 
Is Man?” 


The last two chapters in the book 
are most interesting. “The Christian 
Standard” is outlined, and in the last 
chapter, “Standards and Compromises,” 
is one of the best discussions the re- 
viewer has seen of the value of the 
seemingly impractical ethical  stan- 
dards of our religion and how they 
may be applied in this exceedingly 
realistic world in which we live. It 
is a stimulating book which deals rea- 
listically with the relevance of Christi- 
anity to the contemporary world. 


H. W. H. 


The Resurrection of the Human Body, 
by Norman H. Camp. The Bible In- 
stitute Colportage Association. 127 
pages. 75 cents. 


“The greatest event in all history 
occurred in a garden just outside of 
the city wall of old Jerusalem nineteen 
hundred years ago. Nothing like it 
had happened before, and nothing like 
it has ever happened since.” 


Christianity stands on the truth of 
this miracle of all miracles, the resur- 
rection of the body of Jesus Christ. 
This book, written by a frequent con- 
tributor and evangelistic Bible teacher, 
answers many questions in its nine 
chapters such as “Will dead men live 
again?”, “What does the Resurrection 
mean?”, “Was the body of Christ 
raised?”, “The Resurrection of the 
righteous and wicked dead.” To lay- 
men seeking light on this subject and 
teachers or ministers looking for a 
fresh Biblical treatment this book will 
be a great help. The author takes up 
a great many scriptural references, 
discusses them fully, answers difficul- 
ties that many have had and establishes 
one in the faith. This book will be a 
great blessing to many as the Colpor- 
tage Association carries on its good 
work of printing and distributing it. 

T; Bh. 


The Growing Menace of the “Social 
Gospel,” by J. E. Conant. The Bible 
Institute Colportage Association. 72 
pages. 380 cents. 


This brochure was written to show 
the danger in the “social gospel,” lest 
ministers think relieving social] ills 
rather than witnessing for Christ is the 
chief business of the church. He shows 
that the chief ill of man is sin and 
that Satan makes slaves of all whom 
he can, that our chief need is a Saviour. 
He shows that God has blessed our 
country and he has no Gentile nation 
because the fathers adhered to God’s 
word and will. 


_There are seven chapters in the bro- 
chure: “The Growing Ills of the Social 
Gospel,” “The Perpetual Fight for 
Human Liberty,” “Capital Punishment 
and Human Rights,” etc., which show 
serious consideration of the problems 
of life in the light of revelation. 
TCBy 











RECOVERIES IN RELIGION 


Ralph W. 
These vital lectures examine the present-day conditions Sockman 
of religious and spiritual recovery. The five chapters 
discuss THE RECOVERY OF AUTHORITY, THE RECOVERY OF BALANCE, 
THE RECOVERY OF RADIANCE, THE RECOVERY OF POWER, THE RE- 
COVERY OF PREACHING. Apparent throughout the book are the same quali- 
ties which have made Dr. Sockman one of America’s most gifted preachers: 
keen thinking, illuminating anecdote, and pertinent observations. It is a heartening 
volume, altogether timely and spiritually stimulating. $2.50 


FIVE MINUTES TO TWELVE Adolf Keller 
A Spiritual Interpretation of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 


This book candidly evaluates the pagan forces at work in the world today, and 
studies the resources by which the Christian church. may rescue human and 
spiritual values from the dangers of this critical hour. That such values may be 
conserved and re-enforced, Dr. Keller pertinently suggests that Christians now 
make the spiritual experiences of the World Conferences of the Churches at 
Oxford and Edinburgh bear fruit in their local situations . . . “for the clock of 
human history now stands at five minutes to twelve.” $1 


SON TO SUSANNA G. Elsie Harrison 


This incomparable “Private Life of John Wesley” traces the emotional develop- 
ment of the man whose religious secret “turned the world upside down and set its 
mark forever upon the history of England.” Here are portrayed especially the 
women who influenced him—his mother, Susanna, his sisters, the others whom he 
loved, and his wife , each playing her specific part in fashioning the Leader 
of Methodism. “One of the most brilliant of the present season’s biographies.’’— 
Saturday Review (England). “The job has never been done so well.”—Umphrey 





Lee. 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS 
BACK MARVIN M. BLACK 


This is a study of the bankruptcy of 
the mechanistic theory and of the trend 
toward a synoptic science such as would 
coordinate all modern scientific knowl- 
edge. Professor Charles A. Ellwood de- 
clares the work “a guide-book through 
the mazes of recent scientific and 
philosophic thinking.” $2 


MEN OF POWER—Volume I 
FRED EASTMAN 


“There is much that is inspiring in 
these biographies (of Jefferson, Dick- 
ens, Pasteur, and Arnold . . . intelli- 
gent discussions of the forces and ele- 
ments which go into the making of 
memorable lives.’—Christian Century. 
The book is full of anecdote and illus- 
tration. Especially illuminating are the 
studies of the formative years of each 
personality. $1.50 


$2.50 


THE ART OF ILLUSTRATING 
SERMONS DAWSON C. BRYAN 


This practical book studies the princi- 
ples, materials, and practice of effective 
sermon illustration. “Brim-full of sug- 
gestions.”—Florida Christian Advocate. 
“Extremely helpful to all preachers in- 
terested in turning out more fruitful 
and vibrant sermons.’—Pulpit Digest. 

$2 


A YEAR OF CHILDREN’S 
SERMONS __ J. A. SCHOFIELD, JR. 


These fifty-two story sermons make re- 
ligion vital for the child by using his 
every-day experiences and appealing to 
his genuine religious interests. They 
offer year-round help in thought and 
thought-presentation, to all who work 
with children. “Fifty-two brief and 
lively sermons that children will really 
listen to.”—Christian Century. $1.50 


For Lenten and Easter Preaching 


Victories of the 





Great Choices of the 


Last Week 
B. H. BRUNER 


These sermonic studies trace 
the events of the last week in 
Jesus’ life, and vividly portray 
the persons with whom he 
walked and talked as his hour 
approached. The reader comes 
very close to Jesus himself, the 
central figure of that drama. 
“They are great sermons.’’— 
Presbyterian Banner. $1.25 


Christ Speaks from 


Calvary 
EDW. J. REES 


“Christendom looks toward 
Calvary” is but the first of 
these ten Lenten sermons. In 
every one is a challenge to 
face Calvary not only for forty 
days but for all the days of 
the year. ‘“‘A masterful study! 
One can scarcely read it with- 
out pacing the room.’’—Chris- 
tian Evangelist. $1.00 


COKESBURY PRESS 


SEND FOR SPRING CATALOGUE! 


The Temple in the 


Heart 
JAMES REID 


These _ sixty-three sermonic 
meditations contain spiritual 
invigoration for both the min- 
ister and his congregation. 
Among the chapters are seven 
on the Words from the Cross 
and nine on the Lord’s Prayer. 
The book is full of fresh 
thought and inspiration. $2 


WeF ace Calvary 


—and Life 
G. RAY JORDAN 


These ten Lenten messages are 
addressed to persons who set 
no store by religion, and also 
to those who profess but do 
not practice in every-day life 
the teachings and ideals of 
Christ. “This is the mightiest 
little book of present-day 
preaching I have had in my 
hands in a long time.’’—A Dis- 
tinguished Detroit Preacher. $1 


Nashville 


Cross wW.A.STANBURY 


Ten Lenten messages on such 
topics as THE NECESSITY 
OF THE CROSS: OUR 
LORD’S UNANSWERED 
PRAYER; THE CROSS AND 
THE LOVE OF GOD; EARN- 
ING THE RIGHT TO ETER- 
NAL LIFE. “Dr. Stanbury 
preaches as one genuinely 
alive to what is taking place 
in our modern world.’’—Clovis 
G. Chappell. $1 


The Easter Radiance 
CARL A. GLOVER 


This veritable cyclopedia of 
Easter lore traces through the 
centuries the complete story of 
Easter, enriched and substan- 
tiated by Scripture, hymnology, 
tradition, and other relevant 
materials. ‘“‘Preachers will find 
in it an almost inexhaustible 
source of appropriate illustra- 
tions for sermon use.’’—World 
Outlook. $1 


At Your Bookstore 
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ORDER YOUR 
SONG BOOKS 


NOW 


TRIUMPHANT 
SERVICE SONGS 


typed SPIRITUAL VITALITY in YOUR church 
during these troublesome times through 
SONG .... adopt the book that has made 
Spiritual History in over 10,000 churches! Amer- 
ica is singing again . . . and gaining NEW 
INSPIRATION. Kil hai! ke power of SONG! 


TRIUMPHANT SERVICE SONGS meets every 
church need .. . contains 295 "average voice’ 
songs, 40 new ones never before published in 
@ book of this character—ideal for morning 
or evening worship, Junior Choir, Evangelis- 
tic service and special days. Complete or 
chestration if desired. Green waterproof cloth 
binding, at only 40c each, bristol paper 25c 
each in lots of 100 (not prepaid). 


Ask about our YOUTH HYMNAL . a book 
that meets the religious needs of youth today. 


@ We will gladly send examination copies to 
any minister, superintendent or committee 
member. Write us about your needs. 








j 


iL. RODEHEAVER 


HALL —~-MACK -4 


Suite 1366 28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Il. 
Suite 766 124. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Religious Poems Wanted 





For New Poetry Anthology 





Write: RA29 Editor 
62 Grand Central Annex 
New York, N. Y. 
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| YAHWEH 


By Robert Munson Grey 
A novel in the form of an autobiography— 
that of Yahweh, the god of the western 
world—$2.50 
At All Book Stores 


Willett, Clark & Company—Chicago 
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Youth 


From Friendship to Marriage, by Roy 


A. Burkhart. Harper & Brothers. 161 
pages. $1.50. 

In certain fields, while there is no 
shortage of books, to find wheat amid 
the welter of chaff is a real task. In 
the field of boy and girl relationships 
this is especially true. One may tend 
to a certain prejudice in favor of the 
minister of the First Community 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, due to the 
fact that he has already authored a 
number of best sellers in the field of 
youth work, and a thorough reading of 
this book will justify that confidence. 

The sub-title of the book is indicative 
of its contents: “A Guide to Youth in 
His Search for Friends and a Life 
Mate.” Frankly, fearlessly, and—yea 
—scientifically, Dr. Burkhart discusses 
“the trail which leads to marriage,’ 
pointing out certain problems which 
must be solved, certain dangers which 
must be avoided, and the joys which 
may be expected from following the 
trail aright. 

The use of this book for discussion 
material by Young People’s societies 
would be most valuable. Any group 
coud profitably substitute this book for 
one quarter for any curriculum ma- 
terial which they now are using. Every 
minister should have a number of 
copies on his study shelf so that he 
can set copies in circulation at any 
time. They will come back in need 
of repair, but having served well. 

It would not be difficult to speak in 
superlatives of Dr. Burkhart’s book. 
Perhaps the secret of its great value 
is to be found in the dating of the 
Preface: “On the nineteenth anniver- 
sary of our marriage, Columbus, Ohio.” 

a, Gutg. 


A Year of Children’s Sermons, by 
Joseph A. Schofield. Jr. Cokesbury 
Press. 192 pages. $1.50. 

The preface to this book of children’s 


sermons by the minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Gouverneur, New 
York, begins with these arresting 
words: “It has been well said that 
preaching to children is an art. But 
it is an art that can be acquired. More 
than that, it is also a joy, for the chil- 
dren are so frank, so open-minded, so 
responsive. Every minister should ac- 
quire the art and experience the joy.” 
It is undoubtedly easier for some 
preachers to preach to children than 
it is for certain of their brethren. Dur- 
ing the illness of a pastor who had 
been highly successful in the conduct- 
ing of a junior congregation those who 
supplied the pulpit continued this form 
of ministry. Some of them met the 
situation admirably; others completely 
failed. These failures were almost in- 
variably the result of the speaker’s 
inability to adapt his material to the 
needs and interests of his juvenile 
audience. The fifty-two sermons in Dr. 
Schofield’s book furnish exceptionally 
fine examples of weil-psychologized 
preaching. There is no doubt whatever 
that children listen to this preacher. 
He speaks their language. 
Frequently he uses objects. 
ample, the text of Sermon XI is, “Open 
thou mine eyes that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thv law,” and 
the object is a pair of spectacles. The 
title of Sermon XLV is “The Mouse- 
trap,” the text, “Surely in vain the net 
is spread in the sight of any bird,” and 


For ex- 





the object, most naturally, a mouse- 
trap. But Dr. Schofield in his chil- 
dren’s sermons is not a slave to the 
object method. Eighteen of those in 
this book do not use it and several 
of the others could get along very well 
without its utilization. Sermon I[ js 
entitled, ‘The Echo,” its text being, “A 
soft answer turneth away wrath: but 
grievous words stir up anger.” It be- 
gins as follows: “How many of you 
boys and girls know what an echo is? 
Put up your hands. Don’t any more of 
you know? Did you ever hear the 
walls of a great empty room talk back 
to you when you called out in it; or 
the trees of a forest, or the hills call 
back your name when you shouted it 
outdoors? You call out, ‘Hello,’ and 
soon the answer comes back to you, 
faintly but plainly, ‘Hello.’ That is an 
echo! How many of you know? That’s 
fine.’ A sermon with an approach like 
this does not need an object. At the 
very beginning it connects directly with 
the child’s experience. 
i. F.C. 


Finding the Goal Posts, by Laurence 
H. Howe. Cokesbury Press. 140 pages. 
$1.00. 

This little volume, by the vice presi- 
dent of a small Nazarene College in 
Illinois, (Olivet), will prove most help- 
ful to workers with young people, It 
is a series of eight addresses very much 
in the modern spirit. The speaker to 
young people will find here grist for 
his mill. 

The subjects treated are: “The World 
is Changing. What Shall We Do About 
It?”, “The Divine Right of Person- 
ality,’ “A Finish Fight,” “Finding the 
Goal Posts,” “The Calamity of ‘Safety 
First’,” “The Spoils of Culture,” “New 
Men for the New Day,” and “Your 
Arch of Triumph.” The book deals 
with the real problems of youth in an 
understanding and thoughtful way. 

H. W. H. 


Worship 

The Highway of Praise, by J. R. 
Fleming. Oxford University Press. 
143 pages. $1.50. 

This volume bears the sub-title, “An 
Introduction to Christian Hymnody,” 
and the author is an English pastor 
and joint-chairman of the Hymn So- 
ciety. It is the aim of the writer to 
present a simple, brief, and compre- 
hensive view of the whole field of 
hymnology. The early chapters are 
historical, beginning with the origins 
of religious music, going through the 
Hebrew psalm period, the music of the 
early and later church and coming to 
the hymn world of today. This survey 
is well done and written in an inter- 
esting fashion. 

The place of hymnology in the mod- 
ern church is considered in various 
chapters with such titles as, Old and 
New Tunes, Folk Songs in Sacred Use, 
Hymns for the Young, Congregation 
and Choir, Choice of Hymns in Church, 
and others. The reviewer especially 
appreciated the chapter on the great 
masters of music which gives brief 
biographies of ten of the greatest 
writers of sacred tunes. 

The only serious objection we have 
to this book is that it is written from 
the English view-point and the appli- 
cations made to English church con- 
ditions which are quite different from 
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GOD’S MINUTE... 


Here is a marvelous collection of 365 Daily Prayers, 
each 60) seconds long, written by 365 of the most emi- 
nent preachers and laymen in the world. Cloth, 60 


cents; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50, 


GOD’S MESSAGE.. 


365 prominent clergymen have chosen their favorite 
Scripture passage, and, with this as a text, have written 
a Message that quickens faith, brings comfort. Cloth, 
60 cents; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50. 
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ours. His estimate of American hymn- 
ody is not high; he says that the Eng- 
lish revival of music has not greatly 
penetrated the United States. He con- 
demns several of our best new hymnals 
as being inferior to the English ones, 
does not even mention the new Metho- 
dist Hymnal, and says that the only 
one in America equal to the best of 
theirs is “The Hymnary,” of the United 
Church of Canada. It is interesting 
to see ourselves as others see us. While 
this book is not infallible, (it does not 
give correctly the name of Frank Mason 
North), it is worth buying and reading. 
C.W.B 


A History of Christian Worship, by 
Oscar Hardman. Cokesbury Press. 
263 pages. $2.00. 

This book takes its place in the Lon- 
don Theological Library, a series of 
religious books giving certain subjects 
authoritative treatment. Doctor Hard- 
man is professor of Pastoral and Litur- 
gical Theology in the University of 
London. The work is very studiously 
done and exactly outlined and followed. 
Worship is held as consisting, primarily, 
of a creative awareness of God, and 
secondarily, as aspiration toward God 
by means of religious exercises and 
moral obedience. Religious exercises 
alone may indicate religiosity rather 
than worship. Moral obedience alone 
is morality but not worship. 

The volume offers eight chapters 
tracing development and transition of 
worship from the first century to the 
days following the reformation. Each 
chapter follows carefully the same out- 
line, a survey of the period, estates of 
men and their functions in worship, 
plans of worship, and liturgical books 
and music, ecclesiastical discipline, etc. 
Dr. Hardman has included charts and 
gives a list of twenty additional books 
for further study. The book is far 
from exhaustive but is a helpful sur- 
vey of Christian worship through the 
centuries. 

I. C. E. 


Personal Devotions 


God’s Word for Today, by O. Halles- 
Leg 376 pages. $1.00. The Augsburg 
ress. 

This is a splendid devotional book 
for the home written by a professor in 
the Independent Theologican Seminary 
at Oslo, Norway. The book is trans- 
lated by Clarence J. Carlsen. There 


have been a number of devotional books 
written by the author such as, Why J 
Am a Christian, The Christian Life, 
Prayer and this takes its place along 
their side. 


God’s Word for Today is a medita- 
tion for each day in the year with a 
Bible verse and brief, inspiring com- 
ment. The author says he spent sev- 
eral years on this book, and did not 
have it published with the view of tak- 
ing the place of other similar books, 
but that there may be a change desired 
and this book can well take its place 
in the home. The book is beautifully 
bound and lends itself admirably to 
those who have family worship or to 
those who wish to establish it. 

fs Foal 


A Call to Prayer, by Vivian Ahrendt. 
The Warner Press. 159 pages. $1.00. 

The author had several purposes in 
mind in preparing this book. It is to 
be used as a manual of personal de- 
votion, a source book for leaders of 
prayer meetings and services of wor- 
ship, and the suggestion is made that 
here may be found the seed thoughts 
for many sermons. The volume con- 
tains twenty-one short chapters, each 
one dealing with a theme related to 
prayer. The author has drawn freely 
from other authors and many of the 
chapters consist largely of quotations, 
mostly from the sermons of preachers 
of a former day. A number of poems 
are quoted, some of which are very 
good. 

The reader will find much that is 
interesting and helpful in this book, es- 
pecially in the way of illustration. The 
approach is definitely conservative, al- 
though in no offensive manner. 

C. W. B. 


The Church 


What Is a Living Church?, by J. S. 
Whale. Harper & Brothers. 110 
pages. 90 cents. 

This book is an expansion of lec- 
tures given by Principal Whale at the 
Council on Evangelism in Northfield 
last June. He uses the missionary en- 
terprise as tutor of the church at home, 
the child as the instructor of the 
mother. A living church is, to answer 
the President of Cheshunt College, 
Cambridge, raises in the caption of the 
book, a world wide church, a believing 
church, a worshipping church, a wit- 
nessing church, a church in action, and 
a sanctified church. These constitute 
the six chapter headings in the book. 
It makes a strong appeal for an ecu- 
menical church and yet calls for per- 
sonal experience. “Religious individual- 
ism is a contradiction in terms.” “If 
we keep politics out of religion as we 
are often urged to do, we shall soon 
discover that we have kept religion out 






















Chosen by the 
Religious Book Club 


The Validity of 
the Gospel Record 


by E. F. SCOTT, D.D. 

In simple language, the author 
proves that the evidence of the 
records has not broken down and 
that the truth about Jesus as we 
know it is strengthened by schol- 
arly analysis and interpretation 
of the sources. $2.00. This vol- 
ume is part of the International 
Library of Christian Knowledge. 


Beyond 

Tragedy 

by REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
“Incisive and refreshing, jolt- 

ing us again and again out of our 


facile conventions.”—Living 
Church. $2.00. 


The Gates of 
New Life 


by J. S. STEWART 

“An example of the finest 
preaching in the contemporary 
Seottish pulpit. The sermons are 
glowing, evangelical, skilfully il- 
lustrated.”—Henry Sloane Coffin. 
$2.75. 


Ethical 
Dilemmas of 


Ministers 


by HUGH HARTSHORNE and 
F. F. MUELLER 


“A storehouse of valuable in- 
formation.” — Christian Century. 
$2.00. 


The Story of 


Jesus for 


Young People 


by W. R. BOWIE 

“The answer to the prayer of 
the intelligent Christian parent 
and religious educator.’”’ — The 
Churchman. Illustrated. $2.00. 
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Living in Tents 
By W. E. Gibson 
The reader will appreciate the sim- 


$1.00 


plicity, directness and _ spiritual 
strength of these messages. Scrip- 
tural, inspirational, practical, good 
reading for layman and minister. 


Revival Sermons 
By Porter M. Bailes $1.00 


He preaches the old gospel (an- 
other way of saying the only gos- 
pel) with freshness, enthusiasm, 
conviction and power. His illustra- 
tions tingle with life. A model of 
evangelistic preaching. 


Youth Makes the Choice 


By Henry Eugene Watters $4.00 
The only book of its kind. Twenty 
chapters, 49 illustrations, 400 pages 
of practical, usable, reliable help on 
the great problems every youth 
faces. Recommended by religious 


and educational leaders of youth. 


THE BROADMAN PRESS 


161 EIGHTH AVENUE, NORTH 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Important 
Announcement... 


We have assumed all publishing 
rights of 


The Quest 
for Holiness 


By Adolphe Koberle 


from Harper & Brothers, the 

original publishers. 

A second printing is now off the 
press and available at your book- 
store or from us. 

We are happy to be able to make 
this excellent translation from the 
third German edition by the Rev. 


John C. Mattes, D.D., available to 
the English reading world. 


Our edition has a classified index. 
Same price, $2.50. 


AUGSBURG 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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of politics, and have built the City of 
Destruction instead of the City of God. 
If we turn our holy faith into a social 
program, building not on a conscious- 
ness of sin, and on the revelation of 
supernatural resources, but on the con- 
sciousness of common-sense and on the 
self-sufficiency of a planned economy 
we turn our backs on the very fact 
which makes our abiding problem: 
namely the mystery of iniquity, the 
fearful and universal fact of sin and 
man’s desperate need for redemption. 
This worldliness is an error no less 
childish and vicious than other-world- 


| liness.” 





The book is vital. It has suggestive 
forum questions subtending each chap- 
ter. It has a bibliography of seventeen 
suggested books. It will be a good 
help to pastors who wish a study book 
for a group in building a ee > 


Religious Education 


The Use of the Bible With Children, 
by Ethel L. Smither. 
Concern. 135 pages. 75c. 

One significant trend in the field of 
religious education at the present time 
is the demand for a “Back to the Bible” 
movement in curriculum. While some 
may feel that the nomenclature is 
wrong—perhaps “Forward With the 
Bible” would be a better slogan—they 
are cognizant of the need for such a 
movement. Surely, they declare, if the 
child is to get some acquaintance with 
the Bible where will he get it if not in 
the church school. 

It is a good omen that worthwhile 
texts to support such a trend are now 
beginning to appear. The publication 
of William Clayton Bower’s Living Bible 
was most welcome to those dealing with 
young people and adults. Now comes 
the publication of a book which explains 
specifically how to use the bible with 
children. In ten brief chapters the au- 
thor shows how this can be done in the 
various departments of the church 
school. Using the best available knowl- 
edge of Bible teaching, buttressed by 
the best knowledge in child psychology 
and teaching procedure she has suc- 
ceeded in producing a book which this 
reviewer is willing to venture will prove 


| a masterpiece. 


It is distinctly a must book for all 


| Christian workers. It opens up new vi- 


sions, it points in new directions, it en- 
riches old experiences. As a reference 
book for bibliography alone it is worth 
twice the price asked for it. 

I. G. G. 


A Church Using Its Sunday School, 


| by J. N. Barnette. The Southern Bap- 


| tist Sunday School Board. 


178 pages. 
Cloth 60c, paper 40c. 

This volume is one of a series of very 
practical manuals published by the 
Southern Baptist Convention. The pur- 
pose of this book is to show the possi- 
bilities of evangelistic outreach which 
are to be found in the Sunday school. 


| The first five chapters are devoted to 





this general theme with suggestions as 
to how the evangelistic purpose of the 
school can be realized. 


Then comes a chapter on “The Pastor 
Leading the Sunday School,” two chap- 
ters on “The Task of the Superintend- 
ent,” one on “The Class Organized and 
Equipped for Work,” and one on “The 
Teacher at Work.” 


Methodist Book, 





The fundamental idea of this book is 
one which should be stressed in every 
Sunday school the country over. Not 
only Baptists but other schools will find 
many helpful suggestions as to method 
in this new book. J.E.R. 


The Case for Democracy, by Ordway 
Tead. Association Press. $1.25. 


In a day when democracy is under 
fire in the world and the autocratic 
emphasis is patent in several of the 
world governments and even in this 
our own and native land tidal doubt 
of it is rolling in, this author calls 
for, not less of democracy, but more 
of it. Like Christianity it has not 
been tried extensively and intensively 
enough. Indeed, democracy and Christ- 
ianity stem from the same root, have 
kindred ideals and basically imply kin- 
dred ways of realizing these ideals. 
Democracy like Christianity is a be- 
coming. The book spreads out democ- 
racy over more than a fundamental 
form of a political ethic and makes it 
cover economic and social relation- 
ships. “No good democrat will be put 
off by those who consciously or uncon- 
sciously use their pleas for freedom 
in behalf of ends which prove upon 
examination to be selfish and restricted 
to the enhancement of the interests 
and power of small groups.” ‘Democ- 
racy is the prime respector of per- 
sonality qualitatively viewed.” “It im- 
plies methods of associated relation- 
ships in all walks of life.” It is cosmic. 
It “is able to rise above the aspiring 
claims of one people to a finer way 
of life and embrace in its vision a 
commonwealth of democratic peoples. 
Only in a netting of surrounding 
nations which are good neighbors can 
a democracy within any one nation ful- 
fill itself to the utmost.” 


One awakes to the conviction that 
democratic peoples should be as evan- 
gelistic in their order as autocratic 
governments are in theirs. 


The book is a wholesome contribu- 
tion. The author must have hurried 
out to press. The work is too abridged. 
The topic is timely and deserves more 
thorough treatment. But ninety-four 
pages are used by Mr. Tead. A read- 
ing list by Benson Y. Landis takes 
twenty-three pages more. It is a con- 
tribution every modern thinking pastor 
should read. 





GUN MUZZLES AND 
SILVER CROSSES 





Oh, surely you must see! As men 
exhale sluggish black evil from their 
soul and inhale his light of love as the 
greatest thing in the world, our Saviou: 
and Redeemer will change bayonets 
and burning gun muzzles into silver 
crosses. Picture with me twenty-four 
thousand Christian men parading with 
twenty-four thousand silver crosse 
and golden trumpets, instead of march- 
ing with the same number of gleaming 
guns and bayonets. The time wil! 
come. Pray that it will not be far 
distant. In that era rolling drums anc 
blaring bugles will be muffled, and 
golden trumpets will sound forth th: 
glad hosannas of peace and eterna! 
happiness. From Say Thou Art Min 
by Paul Y. Livingstone. Fleming H 
Revell Company. 
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HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 
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The Church Moves Towards Unity 


N THE summer of 1937 two im- 

portant gatherings in the name of 

Protestantism took place in Great 
Britain. The Conference on Life and 
Work was held at Oxford from July 
12 to 25. The Conference on Faith and 
Order was held at Edinburgh from 
August 3 to 18. These two gatherings 
were really the same gathering meet- 
ing in two different places. For all 
practical purposes we can regard them 
together as a unity. 

The gatherings were attended by 
the official delegates from the Christ- 
ian fellowships of forty countries. That 
in itself made the gatherings notable. 
The German Evangelical Church was 
the only significant Protestant Group 
not represented. That absence was ac- 
counted for by the refusal of the Nazi 
authorities to give permission to the 
appointed delegates to attend. Nearly 
300 official representatives and many 
interested visitors worshipped together 
in St. Mary’s at Oxford and St. Giles’ 
at Edinburgh. They presented a most 
colorful sight, some in such clothing 
as we see among the clergy in the 
United States and some wearing re- 
galia as patriarchs and bishops seldom 
or never seen on this side of the At- 
lantic. Despite the differences of ec- 
clesiastical background and tradition, 
despite the varieties of language and 
training, the delegates worshipped as 
one and came to a ready unanimity in 
the main expressions of faith and coun- 
sel at both Oxford and Edinburgh. 

The findings of these two important 
gatherings have now been made avail- 
able in book form. Those who were 


World Chaos or World Christianity, 
by Henry Smith Leiper. Willett, Clark 
nd Company. 181 pages. $1.50. 


The Oxford Conference, by J. H. Old- 
ham. Willett, 
“JO pages. 


Clark 
$2.00. 


and Company. 





By Frank Fitt* 


fortunate enough to be in attendance 
this past summer were aware of the 
importance of what was declared. Now 
all the rest of us are in position to 
come to a similar appreciation. In 
many local churches throughout the 
country week-night seminars are being 
held in which small groups of the laity 
are working over the findings. This 
is as it ought to be. The effects of 
Oxford and Edinburgh will be felt only 
as the Christian fellowships as a whole 
become aware of the statements upon 
which the delegates found themselves 
in glad agreement. 


The Findings of Oxford and Edinburgh 


Oxford produced five “Reports” from 
its five sections. These reports were 
on (1) Church and Community, (2) 
Church and State, (3) Church, Com- 
munity and State in Relation to the 
Economic Order, (4) Church, Commun- 
ity and State in Relation to Educa- 
tion, and (5) the Universal Church 
and the World of Nations. There were 
additional reports from the first two 
sections. 

It would require too much space to 
summarize these reports. They should 
be read and studied carefully by all 
Christian leaders. This brief article 
can simply call attention to two in- 
teresting items. Ministers, particu- 
larly, will be interested in these sen- 
tences quoted from the Report of the 
third section. 

“There should be a reasonable uni- 
formity in the payment of those who 
hold the same spiritual office and they 
ought to be paid according to the real 
needs of themselves and their families, 
and sufficiently to allow them to give 
themselves, without too great anxiety 
concerning daily bread, to their spirit- 
ual service. It is not tolerable that 
those who minister to the rich should 
be comparatively well off and those 
who minister to the poor should be 


*Minister, Presbyterian Memorial Church, 


Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan. 
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IN THE CITY 
OF CONFUSION 


By Bernard Iddings Bell 


A new book of meditations for 
Easter and the whole year 
which combine personal devo- 
tions with a broad concern for 
the social problems of the 
world today. 


RELIGION 

By Roger Lloyd 
“Christianity has the weapons 
to set the world free, to achieve 
the authentic revolution, 
cludes the author in this timely 
discussion of the conflicting in- 
terests of Fascism, 
nism, and Christianity. 


” con- 


Commu- 
$2.00 


$1.25 


WHAT IS A 
LIVING CHURCH? 


By J. S. Whale 


The most important book in 
recent years on the function of 
in the 


modern 
$.90 
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The Bible and Its 
Literary Associations 


Edited by 
MARGARET B. CROOK 


Contributing Members of Smith College Fac- 
ulty, Northampton, Massachusetts: Anne B. 


G. Hart, Clara W. Crane, 


Esther Cloudman 


Dunn, Ernst Heinrich Mensel, Eleanor Ship- 


ley Duckett, Julia Harwood Caverno, 


Mar- 


garet Brackenbury Crook, Mary Ellen Chase, 
Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Robert Withington, 


William Allen Neilson. 


This volume follows the growth of the litera- 
ture of the Bible and the passage of the 


Bible to the West. 


a study of the Bible 


together with notice of the narrative and 
epic literature which, based upon biblical 
tradition, did much to create the demand for 


the Bible in Latin, 
Leading members of the 


German, and English. 


Departments of 


Classical, Germanic, and English Languages 
and Literatures of Smith College contribute 
chapters falling within their own periods. 


From Genesis to King James, a valuable book 
for English literature courses in the colleges. 


PRICE, NET, $2.50 
At the Better Bookshops 
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P A splendid sup- 

plemental study 

FRIENDS OF GOD book. Thirteen 

Bible Example Stores for Chidren Bible example 

By JE POTZGER ond HA MERTZ stories for Primary 

and Junior children, 

with new-type tests 

and outline pictures for handwork. Price of 

“Friends of God,"’ 25 cents each book; $2.75 « 
doz.; $20.00 a 100. 


FREE D. V. B. S. HELPS 
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e successful vacation Bible school, will be sent 
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oughly practical as well as Biblically sound 
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The Valor of the Idealist 


ism and class materialism so preva- 

lent in our modern world, oftimes 
makes the Christian worker today feel 
that sense of “loneliness for love.” The 
idealist feels his ideals. He knows 
intuitively that if Christian idealism 
is given but a chance, it will win. He 
is a realist because he sees where others 


f | 1HE conflict between religious ideal- 


are blind. 

Like the pioneering prophets of old, 
—‘where there is no vision the people 
perish”—he perceives the consequences 
of sin. To the contrary, the world 
seldom sees through the prophet’s eye. 
As Horace Traubel puts it so graph- 
ically in The Prophet: “He said: ‘I 
see’. And they said: ‘He’s crazy! 
Crucify him.’ He still said: ‘I see!’ 
And they said: ‘He’s an extremist!’ 
And they tolerated him.” 

Idealists are not alone for there is 
God. He is an idealist too. But happy 
is he when even one human can fully 
understand him. Rich is his inheri- 
tance when even one loves him. Carl 
Sandburg in one of his articles tells 
why he loves the valor of the idealist: 
“I love you for what you are, but I 
love you yet more for what you are 
going to be. I love you not so much 
for your realities as for your ideals. 
I pray for your desires that they may 
be great, rather than for your satis- 
faction, which may be so hazardously 
little . . . Not always shall you be 


By Raymond Hunter Brown 


what you are now. You are going for- 
ward toward something great. I am 
on the way with you and therefore I 
love you.” 


This poem, “The Valor of the Ideal- 
ist” is dedicated to those consecrated 
to his ideals, who are working dili- 
gently in building a new world,—where 
love shall ever triumph, and men live 
victoriously because God’s way is a 
great ideal for all life. 


I love you for what you are 
And for what you hope to be. 

For the dreams that you dream, 
And the plans that you plan; 

In God’s world that is yet unmanned. 


I love you for your ideals unreached! 
For your conquering spirit without 
defeat! 
I love you for the world you create, 
When those about you do forsake 
The dangerous roads you take. 


I love you because you ought to be 
A soul made great by God’s promises; 
For we live by the things we do not 


find, 
But only by the steeps that must be 
climbed: 
And great be your soul that ventures 
on! 


So you who would your world create, 
Must know that you and God must 
make. 
While others sleep, and some retreat, 
God’s plans and ours can never meet: 
’Till dreams and works shall be com- 
plete. 








poor for that reason alone. It is not 
right that those who have greater re- 
sponsibility in the church or greater 
gifts of utterance than their brethren 
should for that reason alone have much 
larger incomes.” 

Most interesting, too, are the three 
points of view representing the dif- 
ference of opinion among the delegates 
as to the duty of the individual Chris- 
tian when his country engages in war- 
fare. This appears in the Report of 
the fifth section. Some, believing that 
war is always sin, would refuse to have 
any part in it. Some would discrimi- 
nate, believing that a war may be 
waged in the interests of justice and 
that Christians may well engage in it. 
Some asserted that normally a Chris- 
tian must be ready to take up arms 
for his country if his government de- 
clares war. Only in such an extreme 
case as a brutal war of aggression 
would a Christian be justified in re- 
fusing military service. 

The five Reports contain many other 
arresting pronouncements. The _ best 


way to learn of them is to study the 
findings in full. 

Edinburgh divided itself into four 
sections and had as many Reports, on 
(1) The Grace of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, (2) The Church of Christ and 
the Word of God, (3) The Church of 
Christ—Ministry and Sacraments, (4) 
The Church’s Unity in Life and Wor- 
ship. These findings are not as volum- 
inous as those of Oxford and because 
of their conciseness it would be diffi- 
cult to quote from them. Again, let 
those who are interested study them 
in full. 

The Move Towards Unity 

Perhaps the most important step 
taken at both Oxford and Edinburgh 
was the common and enthusiastic re- 
solve to set up a World Council of 
Churches. This Council would function 
through a general assembly of ap- 
proximately 200 representatives a)- 
pointed directly by the co-operating 
fellowships and meeting every five 
years. There would also be a central 
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committee, of approximately 60 mem- 
bers, likewise representative of the 
fellowships, meeting annually as the 
executive of the general assembly. The 
Council would have “no power to legis- 
late for the churches or to commit them 
to action without their consent.” Its 
functions, as provisionally defined, 
would include the following: 


“To carry on the work of the Faith 
and Order and the Life and Work 
Movements; to make it easier for the 
churches to act together; to promote 
co-operation in study; to further the 
growth of ecumenical consciousness in 
the churches; to call world conferences 
on specific subjects as occasion re- 
quires.” 

It is difficult to exaggerate the possi- 
bilities of this action which was taken 
by Oxford and Edinburgh alike. In a 
world which is torn apart by war and 
fear and the greed of materialism it 
is essential that the forces of Chris- 
tianity, certainly Protestantism in its 
many branches, speak and act towards 
a common policy. That such a World 
Council of Churches will have to face 
many problems within as well as with- 
out is certain. Protestantism, from 
the very nature of its origin and record, 
cannot have a voice in the same sense 
as Roman Catholicism through the 
Pope, for example. How can the World 
Council be effective without possessing 
the power of external, ecclesiastical 
authority? That, doubtless, will be re- 
vealed as the Council comes into being 
and proves itself. Certainly Christians 
can rejoice that such action was taken. 
We need a World Council to function 
in the directions that have been defined. 


The two books listed below are to 
be recommended for those who desire 
information on the two important gath- 
erings of last summer. The sub-title 
of the first is ““A Popular Interpreta- 
tion of Oxford and Edinburgh.” In 
six chapters Dr. Leiper summarizes 
the results of both conferences and 
paints a vivid picture of the back- 
grounds. It is the book which should 
be read as an introduction. Dr. Old- 
ham’s book is the official account. It 
gives in full the findings at Oxford. 
The author has an _ introduction of 
forty-five pages in which he gives much 
detailed information concerning his 
main theme. He provides, too, six ap- 
pendices with further information. 
Both books should be widely read and 
used in local churches. 
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FOUR WEEKS WITH TRALLE 


A representative four weeks’ record 
of the consultative activities of Dr. 
Henry Edward Tralle is as follows: 


@ Tuesday Through Friday, in New 
Orleans. Employed as consultant by a 
Presbyterian church, making a survey 
and reporting to committee with sketch 
floor-plans for a $125,000 building, all 
new. 


@ Saturday, Day and Night, En Route. 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, in Iowa, 
with a Presbyterian church. Made sur- 
vey, and reported with recommenda- 
tions. A remodeling project. 


@ Wednesday, in Kansas City, Missouri. 
Met committee of a Baptist church hav- 
ing in prospect an entirely new build- 
ing. 

@ Thursday, in Oklahoma. Fourth visit 
to a Presbyterian church, assisting with 
working drawings and specifications for 
chapel and educational addition. 


@ Friday, En Route. Saturday to Mon- 
day Inclusive, in Wisconsin. Third visit 
to an Evangelical church, presenting 
sketch plans jointly with the architect 
and advising regarding financing, and 
preaching on Sunday. 


@ Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, in 
Ohio. Working with two Baptist 
churches and an Evangelical church. 


@ Friday, in Maryland. Checked up on 
working drawings and specifications for 
a Reformed church, in conference with 
local architect and a consulting archi- 
tect. 


@ Saturday, in Washington, D.C. Re- 
vising sketch floor-plans for a remodel- 
ing of a Methodist church building. 


@ Sunday and Monday, in South Caro- 


lina. With a Baptist church, making 
survey, and reporting to committee 
with sketch floor-plans, for a remodel- 
ing and a new educational building. As- 
sisted in the employment of an archi- 
tect. Preached twice Sunday, and spoke 
in high school Monday morning. 


@ Tuesday, Driving in Car, With Stops 
at Five Towns in North Carolina. An- 
swering calls for conferences from pas- 
tors of four denominations, one of them 
a Methodist pastor already assisted 
with a building project in another 
charge. 


@ Wednesday, Still in North Carolina. 
Visited three Baptist churches. Talked 
with two pastors who had requested 
conferences. In the evening, met a 
third pastor and committee for the 
fourth time, advising regarding financ- 
ing. 

@ Thursday, in New York Office, after 
six weeks’ absence. Busy with tele- 
phoning and with correspondence. 


@ Friday Through Sunday, in Pennsyl- 
vania. Making a survey for a Presby- 
terian church, with report and recom- 
mendations, revising plans that had 
been developed by an architect several 
years previous on a too-ambitious scale. 


@ Monday, in Another Pennsylvania 
Town. Checking up on working draw- 
ings and specifications for a Church of 
God. 


During these four weeks, worked 
with twenty churches in eleven states, 
and answered many inquiries in his role 
as adviser to Church Management. 

Any mail or telegram addressed to 
either address as below will be for- 
warded promptly. 





HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management, Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management, 3741 81st Street 
Jackson Heights, New York City 
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Jesus Not Caesar 

(From page 386) 

II 

I am not primarily concerned with 
Masaryk’s politics nor even with the 
facts of his amazing career. As a 
Christian minister I am chiefly con- 
cerned with his character and there 
are traits that we can all admire. 

First there is his simplicity. That 
desire of his to be laid in an unpreten- 
tious coffin was characteristic. It was 
in keeping with all his sentiments and 
convictions. When in December, 1918, 
he returned from exile with all Prague 
beflagged to welcome its first Presi- 
dent, there was a gilded coach drawn 
up to the station. It was the coach in 
which the country’s rulers had regu- 
larly ridden on their state visits to the 
city. But Masaryk would have no such 
pomp. 

“This is a Democracy,” he _ said 
simply and he waited while they found 
a motor car which had been a courier 
car in the war, and in that he made 
his triumphal entry. There was the 
same beautiful simplicity in his speech 
and in his writing. So far as I have 
read him there are no heroics, no pur- 
ple patches, no rhetorical appeals to 
passion, but plain words and unadorned 
sentences. And I think that at bottom 
this was, simply, an expression of his 
love of his people and his habit of liv- 
ing close to reality. He believed in his 
people and in his mission for the peo- 
ple and he wanted to help them to lay 
hold of life’s ideals and to rise to the 
height of their manhood. 

If we mention, first, his simplicity, it 
is natural to name second, his truth- 
fulness. When as a youth he began to 
break with Roman Catholicism one of 
the first things that happened was a 
refusal to go to Confession. The priest, 
like a wise man accepted his explana- 
tion and respected his scruples. But 
the school superintendent took a differ- 
ent view. 

“Do you suppose,” he said, “every 
one who goes to confession believes in 
it? Do you suppose I do? As an offi- 
cial I fulfill the regulations; as a pupil 
you must do so.” 

“Sir” answered Thomas, “I think 
that one who acts contrary to his con- 
victions is a good-for-nothing.” 

That attitude remained through his 
long life. He often suffered for the 
truth as he saw it, but he would not 
compromise his colors. When _ he 
graduated at the university he did as 
custom required: he attempted to state 
the purpose of his life and the prin- 
ciples in which he believed. With ad- 
mirable brevity he wrote this: ‘“Noth- 
ing is great if it is not true.” 

It was because he could be counted 
upon to tell the unvarnished truth that 
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In one of the pastorates of the late 
Dr, Lawrence E. Selfridge there was 
a church officer who came to his pastor 
on one occasion very much concerned 
because his seventeen-year old son was 
losing interest in Sunday School and 
Church. 

“You know it looks, Dr. Selfridge,” 
he said, “as if his mother and I can- 
not do very much with him to make 
him change his mind. He thinks a lot 
of you, and we believe that if you 
would speak to him about missing him 
at the services that it would help a 
lot.” 

Gladly the minister promised to do 
so, and at his first opportunity opened 
up a conversation on the matter with 
the boy. Among the many reasons that 
he advanced why the young man showd 
keep up his interest in the church was 
the fact that his father was so inter- 
ested in it. 

“You don’t know Dad very well, do 
you, Dr. Selfridge?” the boy asked 
suddenly. 

“Why, of course I do, John,” was the 
reply. ‘What do you mean anyway? 
You know that your father is one of 
our church officers.” 

“How much does Dad give a year to 
the church?” asked the son, ignoring 
the reference to the fact that his father 
was an officer. 





You Can’t Fool These Young Folks 


“Why, I don’t know that I can say 
exactly,” the minister responded. ‘“Let’s 
sense, I believe that he gives $5 a 
Sunday—that would be about $260 a 
year, wouldn’t it?” 

“T thought that that was about what 
he was giving,” said John. “By the 
way, Dr. Selfridge,” he continued, “you 
don’t belong to the country club, do 
you?” 

“No indeed, John,” the preacher re- 
plied, “That’s just a little too rich for 
my blood.” 


“Well, Dad does,” said the boy, “it 
costs him $600 a year. Not only that, 
but there’s another thing I want to 
tell you, and this is in the strictest 
confidence,” he continued. “The last 
time we had an election in this town 
my father gave $5,000 to help elect 
our present mayor because he was his 
friend.” 


“You tell me that I ought to be in- 
terested in the church because my 
father is so interested in it? Dad is 
not really interested in the church, Dr. 
Selfridge. You go and ask him to 
double his pledge to the church for 
next year, to givé you $500 instead of 
the usual $260, and see what he says.” 

No, you can’t fool these modern 
young folks! 

Arthur V. Bond. 








students flocked to his lectures. Later, 
though his views were so unpopular, 
parliament filled with eager listeners 
when he rose to speak. He called 
things by their proper names, graft 
was graft and tyranny was tyranny, 
and he said out straight and clear 
what he wanted for the people. When 
he became President, he chose for his 
motto his old Hussite war-cry: “Truth 
conquers.” 

“Tell the truth,” he would cry, “Cast 
all you have in its defence if it is at- 
tacked and victory will never fail you.” 

Simplicity! Truthfulness! I shall 
put third Courage. Masaryk talked 
little of chivalry but he was a hero. He 
knew what it was to resist mobs, to 
defy ministers of the empire, to go on 
his way when defeat seemed to stare 
him in the face. When he knew that 
the lieutenant of Bohemia had received 
a list of men to be seized and impris- 
oned and that his own name was on 
the list, he calmly presented himself to 
the Count and told him of the things 
that caused disaffection among the peo- 
ple. Physical courage, intellectual 
courage, moral courage. He possessed 
them all in remarkable degree. “Think 





out your plan,” he said, “be sure it is 
morally true, then act, don’t dream.” 
Kipling divided the men who count 
into three classes: first, the heroes 
who have creative minds and irresist- 
ible wills; second, the great adminis- 
trators who by skill and self-control 
maintain what the heroes create; and 
thirdly, the self-seekers and _ balkers 
under whom society begins to creak 
and the world waits for the hero again. 
Masaryk was one of the creative 
geniuses—a man who gave his service 
neither for fame nor for coin, but for 
the honor of serving. “Masaryk and 
Kipling would not have agreed in 
everything, but one can see the Phi- 
losopher-President reading with ap- 
proval the stinging poem in which Tom- 
linson gave up the ghost in Berkeley 
Square and presented himself before 
Peter and the Gate. And the Keeper 
of the gate said: 


“Stand up, stand up now, Tomlinson, 
and answer loud and high 

“The good that ye did for the sake of 
men or ever ye came to die— 

“The good that ye did for the sake of 
men in little earth so lone!” 

(Turn to page 401) 
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TWO-PART CHOIR 


HIRTY anthems by famous composers, 

carefully selected to meet the needs of 

the average two-part choir. Easy ar- 
rangements of distinctive selections, chosen 
for their dignity, beauty, appropriateness 
and musical worth. Compiled by Harry L. 
Harts, eminent authority on choir music. 
Suitable either for junior or senior choir 
or combined choirs. In two books of fif- 
teen anthems each. With modern wired 
binding for ease in turning pages. .. . Send 
for copies on approval for examination, 
with privilege of return. 


Write Dept. C 
Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 
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Learn How to Build Sermons 


William M. Smith, the instructor in Homiletics 
and Psychology in Union Bible Seminary, has 
prepared a course of twenty lessons in Homi- 
letics which will help you. Fifteen methods 
of outlining are employed. Sample below. 

Text: Thou wilt show me the path of life. Ps. 
16:11. 

Subject: The Journey of Life. 

Method: The Pictorial Outline Method. 


Outline: 
I The Guide—“Thou”—Jesus Christ. 
a. His Qualification—wise, kind, etc. 
b. His Experience—been over the road. 
c. His Interest—He died for me. 
II The Traveler—‘me” 
a. Must take the journey. 
b. Have not had experience. 
c. Need just such a guide. 
III The Road—‘“path”’ 
a. One of many. 
b. Is a narrow road. 
c. Not many going this way. 
IV The Destination—“‘life’”’ 
a. Contrast with death. 
b. A delightful anticipation. 
ec. A glorious consummation. 
Sent with The Gospel Minister 8-page weekly, 
edited by Mr. Smith, for 26 issues $1. 


Union Bible Seminary, Westfield, Ind. 
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Interesting Bits of News Showing Activities of the Churches 


Clergymen Ask Tax Exemption for 
Automobiles 

Broken Bow, Nebraska—Ministers in 
Custer County have petitioned the board 
of supervisors to exempt their auto- 
mobiles from taxation. The request 
is based upon the statute which exempts 
property owned and used exclusively 
for religious purposes. The board has 
not as yet acted upon the request. 

* * * 


Trade Union of Clergymen Being 
Formed in England 
London—A trade union of clergy- 
men “for mutual protection and coop- 
erative witness” is being organized in 
England by the Socialist Christian 
League of which George Lansbury, 

M.P., is president. 

The Rev. Robert Doble, a Church of 
England Vicar, and organizing secre- 
tary of the League, said that members 
of the new union hoped to become 
chaplains of labor unions. 

* * * 


Laymen Form Organization to Preserve 
Southern Methodist Church; Seek 
to Rally Opposition to Union Plan 


Nashville—Southern Methodist lay- 
men opposed to unification with North- 
ern Methodists and Methodist Protes- 
tants formed the Laymen’s Organiza- 
tion for the Preservation of the South- 
ern Methodist Church in an effort to 
rally southwide opposition against the 
union plan. 

Especially strong in Georgia, the 
Carolinas and Tennessee, the new group 
is composed of prominent laymen who 
have termed unification as “premature,” 
likely to “bring on much litigation over 
church property,” and “certain to place 
the Southern Church in a_ hopeless 
minority.” 

J. W. Lipscomb of Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, is president of the opposition- 
effort group. 

The movement has the support of 
two retired bishops of the Southern 
Methodist Church, Bishop Collins 
Denny of Richmond, and Bishop War- 
ren A. Candler of Atlanta. Both op- 
posed the merger when it was sug- 
gested and attempted in 1925. 


T. C. Keeling, president of the Nash- 
ville Machine and Supply Company, a 
vice president of the group, charge 
that laymen have been stifled and that 
the merger has been the work of 
bishops from its inception. He warned 
Tennessee Methodists that they would 
lose the valuable and profitable busi- 
ness of the Methodist Publishing House, 
of Nashville, which causes a business 
turnover of several million dollars an- 
nually there. Mr. Keeling also charged 
that opposition to unity had been sys- 
tematically excluded from Methodist 


publications. 
a a. . 


Ministerial Association Opens Member- 
ship to Rabbis 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania—Jewish 
rabbis of this city were welcomed into 
the fellowship of Wyoming Valley Min- 





isterial Association as a further step 
in “endeavoring to promote the spirit 
of genuine brotherhood.” 

Rev. C. N. Wolfe, president of the 
Association, in welcoming the rabbis 
as associates, said “I do so, although 
we may differ theologically, because we 
have many things in common, such as 
community interests. There are evils 
in our city and vicinity which should 
be eradicated or at least checked in 
their activities; there are a number of 
welfare projects and enterprises in 
which we have a common interest and 
which can be projected on a large scale 
and better promoted when behind them 
are the united efforts and influence of 
both the Jewish and Christian spiritual 
leaders of our city and community.” 

Dr. Marcus Salzman, in reply to Rev. 
Wolfe, told of the fine relationship 
existing between Jewish and Christian 
people of the valley for the past 42 
years when he first came here as the 
only rabbi. He expressed appreciation 
for the invitation to attend the meet- 
ing and spoke on religious tolerance 
and common aims. 

* * * 
Find Eight Reasons Why People Don’t 
Attend Church 

Flushing, N. Y.—There are at least 
eight reasons why people do not go 
to church, the Advertising Club of the 
Lutheran Church in the Mansion here, 
has discovered. 

The club just completed an extensive 
survey, made throughout the North 
Shore of Queens area, asking the resi- 
dents their reasons for failure to at- 
tend church services regularly. Here 
is a tabulation of the replies: 

Twenty-three per cent wanted Sun- 
day for themselves and their families. 

Twenty-one per cent state that they 
do not go to church because of the un- 
friendly or insincere people they find. 

Nineteen per cent stay away because 
the church is always asking for money. 

Fifteen per cent stay away because 
they find that the sermons are unin- 
teresting. 

Nine per cent stay away for indi- 
vidual and miscellaneous reasons. No 
two reasons, in this group, the survey 
finds, are the same. 

Five per cent do not go because they 
never experienced spiritual help. 

Four per cent do not attend because 
no one has ever invited them to go. 

Four per cent fail to attend because 
the minister is always telling people 
how to be good. 

* * * 
Pacifist Groups to Unify Activities 
Throughout Country 

New York—Fourteen pacifist groups 
were united into a “permanent strategy 
and co-ordinating committee” for the 
purpose of unifying all pacifist activi- 
ties throughout the country, following 
a Washington’s Birthday Pacifist Con- 
ference held at Presbyterian Labor 
Temple, here. 

The groups unanimously resolved to 
revive the war referendum, the pro- 
test against the May bill, to congratu- 
late the CIO for its opposition to the 





bill for industrial mobilization, and to 
organize cooperative farms which would 
provide for the families of conscien- 
tious objectors in case of war. 

Among the pacifist groups repre- 
sented at the conference were Labor 
Temple, War Resisters League, Pax 
Group (Catholic), Student Peace Ser- 
vice, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Uni- 
versal Peace League, Committee on 
Militarism in Education, Bronx Free 
Peace Union, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, and 
the Catholic Worker. 


* * * 


“Lapsed Catholics Club” Formed in 
England 

London—A “Lapsed Catholic Club” 
has been formed by Rev. Joseph Dukes, 
a Catholic pastor of Liverpool, to win 
back lapsed parishioners by means of 
prayer. It is part of his campaign for 
the santification of the homes of his 
parish, St. Francis Xavier’s. 

The “club” membership is confined 
to those who have fallen away from 
the Church. Each member has a num- 
ber, and weekly prayers on his or her 
behalf are offered up by members of 
the parochial Apostleship of Prayer. 
Public reference to members is made 
by number only, and their identity is 
known only to Fr. Dukes. In addition the 
school children are offering up Holy 
Communion and prayers daily for mem- 
bers of the club. 

Fr. Dukes recently instituted a “Cur- 
few” to call children from the streets 
to prayers just before bedtime to dis- 
courage young children from staying 
in the streets too late. 

x * * 


Denominations Report Gain of $15,- 
000,000 in Contributions Over Year 
New York—A gain of $15,000,000 in 

giving to upkeep and missionary work 

over the period of a year was reported 
by twenty major religious bodies at 

a meeting of the executive committee 

of the United Stewardship Council here 

on February 11. The Council is com- 
posed of representatives of twenty- 
three Protestant Bodies in the United 

States and Canada. It collects the giv- 

ing statistics of these bodies annually. 

The largest increase was registered by 

the Southern Baptists—$2,300,120, fol- 

lowed by the Presbyterian, U. S. A.— 

$2,158,208. 

The largest percentage increase was 
registered by the Church of the 
Brethren, 16 per cent, and the Church 
of the Nazarene, 13 per cent. The 
United Brethren and the Lutheran Sy- 
nodical Conference reported 9 per cent 
increases. The two outstanding South- 
ern communions, the Southern Baptist 
and the Methodist Episcopal, South, 
reported 8 and 7 per cent increases, 
respectively. The United Lutheran 
Church also reported a 7 per cent ad- 
vance. The Presbyterian, U. S. A., the 
Southern Presbyterian, the Reformed 
Church in America and the Evangelical 
Church reported 5 per cent increases. 
The report to the United Steward- 
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ship Council indicated that the religious 

bodies predominantly rural were re- 

sponding better to the upturn move- 

ment than those predominantly urban. 
* * * 


Committee to Investigate Abuses of 
Property Owned by Church of England 

London (by cable)—The Archbishop 
of Canterbury will appoint an investi- 
gation committee following charges 
that the Church of England receives, 
through its ecclesiastical commission- 
ers, income from properties used by 
white slave traffickers. The charges, 
although refuted by the Church As- 
sembly, continued to be a subject of 
uneasy discussion among churchmen 
and adverse comment by the man in 
the street. 

A condemnatory resolution embody- 
ing the allegations was overwhelmingly 
defeated by the Assembly, and _ its 
mover, G. W. Currie, accused of a per- 
sonal vendetta against the commission- 
ers on the ground that he quoted iso- 
lated cases from the experts’ report 
and omitted the conclusion that un- 
restricted 999-year leases leave the 
commissioners powerless. 

In justification of the commissioners’ 
policy as regards church property, it 
was pointed out that working class 
dwellings evaluated at one _ million 
pounds sterling have been erected, 
often with a return of only two per 
cent on the rental value. 

It is believed that legislation will be 
necessary to remedy abuses of property 
owned by the church. 





Jesus Not Caesar 
(From page 399) 

And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew 
white as a rain-washed bone. . 

“O this I have read in a book,” he said, 
“and that was told to me, 

“And this I have thought that another 
man thought of a Prince in Mus- 
covy.” 

The good souls flocked like homing 
doves and bade him clear the path, 

And Peter twirled the jangling keys in 
weariness and wrath. 

“Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have 
thought,” he said, “and the tale is 
yet to run: 

“By the worth of the body that once 
ye had, give answer—what ha’ ye 
done?” ... « 

“Get hence, get hence to the Lord of 
Wrong, for doom has yet to run. 
“And... the faith that ye share with 

Berkeley Square uphold you, Tom- 

linson!” 

All this means a dozen important 
things for us. It means for one thing 
encouragement. We balk too often as 
though all the great men are dead. We 
go back to our Abrahams and Davids, 
our Peters and Pauls, our Augustines 
and Luthers, our Livingstones, Lin- 
colns and are tempted to wring our 
hands and say that the fat years have 
gone and the lean ones are with us. 
But it is not true. God has still his 
Gideons and his Stephens, his Calvins 
and Cromwells, his Florence Nightin- 
gales, Mary Slessors, and still they are 
printing on their banners the words 
with which Masaryk closed the book 
about his own life struggle: ‘Jesus, 
not Caesar, is our ideal.” 
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up and doing. Never mind about 
meaner equipment. Maybe we can not 
stand amongst the giants. But there 
is a place that needs us, there is a 
work that waits us. God grant that we 
be not among the Tomlinsons who are 
not good enough for heaven or dream- 
ers enough for hell. 














The other day I saw on the screen one 
of Walt Disney’s comic cartoons. It was 
based upon the old fable of the dili- 
gent ant and the slothful grasshopper. 
The grasshopper sang, “Oh, the beet 6 om 
owes me a living!” Christianity would 
emphatically deny that the world owes Far Caster 


anybody a living, but it would with | MOORE 
equal emphasis avow that every man 

has a right to the opportunity of earn- CY, / bff Z 
ing a living. An economic or social or- “— Vi mere 
der that denies this right is far from 
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Unionism In the United States 


1870 to the Fresent 


Professor Ludlow’s last paper in this series entitled ‘‘Labor 

Legislation in the United States” will be published in next 

month’s issue. We are sure that you have enjoyed each article 
in “The Minister’s Social Primer.” 


HEN business recovered from 

the panic of 1873 we find a new 

labor organization which was 
established among a group of tailors 
in 1869 coming into predominance. The 
Knights of Labor, as they were called, 
was first a secret organization with an 
elaborate ritual. In 1881 it threw off 
this mantle of secrecy. The organiza- 
tion made its greatest additions in 
1885 and 1886. In the last year, 1886, 
the organization claimed 700,000 mem- 
bers. Truly this group is the best 
example in union history of one big 
union which included everyone regard- 
less of craft, amount of skill, creed, 
color, or sex. We find that even em- 
ployers were invited to join and did 
join. Physicians were admitted, for 
example, after 1881, as were bankers, 
lawyers, gamblers, and those making 
and selling intoxicants. 

Why did not this very democratic 
organization succeed? The writer be- 
lieves that its internal organization 
may be partly the answer. There were 
local assemblies of two kinds: trade 
and mixed. The former was made up 
of members of craft only; the latter 
admitted everybody. Thus there was 
afforded a basis for dissention between 
craft aims and the general good. Five 
or more locals made up a district as- 
sembly and the latter were united in 
the General Assembly. This national 
body exercised a highly centralized 
control over the smaller units. Its 
jurisdiction was final. Its permanent 
officers could suspend or revoke local 
charters and call or terminate strikes. 
There was no autonomy of constituent 
bodies but rather an autocracy from 
top to bottom for the purpose of mold- 
ing the polyglot membership into a 
united organization. By 1890 the mem- 
bership of the Knights of Labor had 
dropped to less than 100,000. This 
was partly due to competition with 
the coming labor organization in 
America—the American Federation of 
Labor, which advocated the plan of 
“pure and simple craft unionism.” By 
1900 the Knights of Labor was out of 
existence. 


*Professor of Political Science and Sociology, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 


Why did the American Federation of 
Labor succeed in gaining the power 
over labor once held by the Knights 
of Labor? The writer may suggest 
several which will be given as a matter 
of interpretation. In the first place, 
as the writer has showed the organi- 
zation was at fault. The erroneous 
principle was followed that interests 
of employees are identical with those 
of employer. The interests of all the 
membership was not one and the same. 
The result was a polyglot membership. 
In the second place, politics had their 
place in the organization. It is futile 
for any organization such as Knights 
of Labor to expect a unified front on 
all issues of government. The result 
was that the organization began to 
decay when attempts were made to 
unite on political issues. In the next 
place, the autocracy which was showed 
by the unusual centralization of power 
in the hands of the national officers 
made local and district assemblies sus- 
picious and even rebellious. In the 
fourth place the leaders of the Knights 
of Labor never showed any evidence 
of ability in industrial strategy. 
Finally, the financial resources were 
drained by big, inopportune sympa- 
thetic strikes which were too big a 
test for the organization. Then, too, 
the leaders often through lack of skill 
mismanaged several of their co-opera- 
tive ventures. 





THE MINISTER’S 
SOCIAL PRIMER 


Ministers who have joined the 
subscription roll since these series 
started may wish to secure the ear- 
lier articles. They are available in 
the following issue of Church Man- 
agement at 25c each. 

Marian Communism__October, 1937 
Russian Communism_-_-------- 

SE Fee ee ae November, 1937 
Italian Fascism__._._December, 1937 
German National Socialism__-_- 

Tn Se ee ee January, 1938 


Democracy --_---- _.February, 1938 
Trade Unionism in the United 
States; No. 1.....- March, 1938 

















By William L. Ludlow* 


We find in 1891 the rise of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
American Federation of Labor has al- 
ways been chiefly a conservative busi- 
ness organization focusing on the im- 
mediate betterment of its members. It 
has always stressed the acceptance of 
the capitalistic system. To control the 
job has been its goal. In structure the 
A. F. of L. is a national trades’ union. 
It is in general, a loose federation of 
member bodies “each of which has its 
own government, determined by its own 
needs and requirements, the result of 
the experiences of its own members. 
This right of self-government was 
recognized in the beginning and has 
been reaffirmed and adhered to as con- 
sistently as possible. The Federation 
has no powers except those which are 
authorized and conceded by the organi- 
zations which compose it.”’+ This in- 
dependence and separate identity of 
national member unions is one of the 
main principles of the Federation. An- 
other principle which the A. F. of L. 
adheres to is the recognition of only 
one union in a given craft of the in- 
dustrial field. During the period of 
the war and few years after labor— 
and the A. F. of L. in particular—was 
“in the saddle.” Mr. Gompers pledged 
the co-operation of the A. F. of L. 
unions and was given important po- 
sitions in the Council of Defense. The 
result was that by 1920 labor was 
reaping the rewards of its faithful 
work during the war. Two important 
results were obtained. In the first 
place, in 1920 the Union membership 
reached its highest peak of more than 
four million. Organized labor was 
recognized as it had never been before 
that time. There was also a growth 
toward industrial union form. In short, 
more time was now given to the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled classes in in- 
dustry. 

After the death of Samuel Gompers, 
in 1924, William Green was elected 
president and announced a policy of 
union-management co-operation to in- 
crease production if in return employ- 
ers would agree to pay higher wages 
and provide greater security of em- 
ployment. The writer is not attempt- 
ing in this paper to evaluate or judge 
the present conflict between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the C. I. O. 
for such a study cannot be scientifi- 


+Samuel Gompers, “The American Labor Move- 
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ment.” A. F. of L. pamphlet, page 7. 
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cally or accurately made at this time. 
He is going to outline several ques- 
tions which confront these two labor 
groups. 


There are those who believe that 
the American Federation of Labor is 
now in the same position as the Knights 
of Labor was at the end of the last 
century. Every churchman knows that 
the second and third generation of re- 
ligious parents often have lost their 
zeal (some never had it) for the church. 
The newer generation accepts the work 
of the past and has lost the missionary 
zeal which characterizes the first gen- 
eration. This is what is being said 
about the present leadership of the A. 
F. of L. Such writers as Louis Adamic 
in Harper’s Magazine for January, 

32, E. W. Shimmons in the Ameri- 
can Mercury, volume 16, and J. B. S. 
Hardeman in the New Republic, for 
October 14-28, 1931, all look for the 
collapse of the A. F. of L. What the 
writer has described in the history of 
the Knights of Labor the reader may 
use to answer this question concern- 
ing the future existence of the A. F. 
of L. It is true that the A. F. of L. 
has been an exclusive organization for 
less than fifteen per cent of the or- 
ganizable workers in the country are 
in its ranks today. It has failed to 
include such unions as the Railway 
Brotherhoods. It has failed to elimi- 
nate the enormous waste of jurisdic- 
tional disputes and to stamp out pred- 
atory racketeering in certain unions 
and cities. On the other hand, we 
must remember that the very princi- 
ple upon which the A. F. of L. is built 
and held together—to quote Mr. Gomp- 
ers, “by moral obligation, a spirit of 
comaraderie, a spirit of group patriot- 
ism, a spirit of mutual assistance”— 
may be causes for such failures as 
have been noted. We may ask, is the 
A. F. of L. going to lose in competition 
because it does not function upon 
some dictatorial plan of organization? 
Is it true that force and not “spirit of 
mutual assistance and moral obliga- 
tion” are strong enough to compete suc- 
cessfully ? 


In conclusion the writer desires to 
present the historical background of 
the C. I. O. and allow the reader to 
draw his own generalizations as to the 
future. The United Mine Workers’ 
Union of America was the result of a 
merger of two groups in 1890. The 
Progressive Miners’ Union and _ the 
Knights of Labor Assembly, No. 135, 
were the two groups which consoli- 
dated. The newly formed Union re- 
iained simultaneously a part of the 
Knights of Labor and also the A. F. 
f L. until 1894 when the former was 
xtinguished over the question of types 
f membership. The United Mine 
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Workers have never lost their desire 
to follow one of the tenets of the 
Knights of Labor—that of “taking in 
everybody.” The problems of different 
nationalities also made the U.M.W.U.A. 
more cosmopolitan than other unions 
in the A. F. of L. This union is the 
first A. F. of L. affiliate to conduct 
and win an important strike. This was 
done in 1898 at Virden, Illinois. John 


Lewis was elected president of the | 


United Mine Workers Union in 1920. 
For a number of years he had acted 
as president since Frank Hayes, who 
was its executive head, spent most of 
his time getting drunk and trying to 
be cured. Lewis was born in Iowa, 
and at the age of 17 began to dig coal. 
In 1911, after a rapid rise in various 
union offices, he was selected by Gomp- 
ers to become Field and Legislative 
Representative for the A. F. of L. In 
1916 the president of the Mine Work- 
ers, Mr. John P. White, named him 
as the union’s statistician because of 
his vast knowledge of the coal indus- 
try which he gained by extensive travel. 
There is no doubt that the election of 
John L. Lewis to presidency of United 
Mine Workers’ Union in 1920 was of 
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greater significance to future Ameri- | 
can history than the election of Warren | 


G. Harding that same year. 

John L. Lewis first proposed his 
campaign of industrial organization to 
the 1934 convention of the A. F. of L. 
in San Francisco. The industrial union- 
ists thought they had won their point 
at that convention but at the following 
year’s convention, in 1935 at Atlantic 
City, they found that what they 
thought they had accomplished turned 
out to be nothing. 
vention that Lewis charged the craft 
unions of breaking their pledge of the 
previous year. The craft unionists, at 
that convention in Atlantic City, voted 
Lewis’ proposal down, 18,464 to 10,897. 
Thinking that they were rebuffed by 
the A. F. of L., John L. Lewis called 
together representatives of eight in- 
ternational unions who met in Wash- 
ington, on November 9, 1935. The re- 
sult was the organization of the Com- 
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mittee for Industrial Organization. Its 
object was to assist, from within the 
A. F. of L., the formation of industrial 
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unions in the mass production indus- 
tries. The A. F. of L. denounced the 
C. I. O. as a dual union and suspended 
it in September, 1936. This action of 
suspension, by the executive council of 
the A. F. of L., was upheld by the 
yearly convention held at Tampa, Flori- 
da. Since that time the C, I. O. has 
grown astoundingly. There are now 
about 32 unions affiliated with the 
C. I. O., with an estimated membership 
of 3,780,000. It may be true that the 
membership has dropped somewhat in 
the C. I. O. during the latter part of 
1937, and yet if true, the fact remains 
that the newly formed organization has 
equalled the A. F. of L. in terms of 
numbers. 


What is the basis of peace between 
these two American labor groups? Is 
it a question of principle or personali- 
ties? No doubt there is a little of 
both. The first approach for peace 
was made in October 12, 1937. Then 
the C. I. O. suggested that two com- 
mittees of 100 members of each or- 
ganization should meet to look over 
the possibilities of peace. The motive 
explaining the size of these suggested 
committees was simply this. The 
destinies of the A. F. of L. are guided, 
so the C. I. O. leaders say, by a tight 
autocracy consisting of Green, Hutch- 
ison, and Frey. The C.I.0O. felt that 
a larger body would include other men 
who would be willing to compromise. 
For the same reason the A. F. of L. 
rejected the suggestion of the C. I. O. 
On October 14, however, the senior 
body did agree to increase the size of 
its suggested committee of three. The 
next day, the C. I. O. offered a com- 
promise—committees of ten. In 24 
hours’ time the A.F.of L. accepted 
the proposal, and October 25 was set 
as the date of the first peace negotia- 
tions. The first meetings were a dead- 
lock and further discussions were post- 
poned until November 4. The second 
period of negotiations was slightly more 
successful, reaching the stage of act- 
ually discussing specific jurisdictional 
quarrels. Another intermission was de- 
clared until November 18. What will 
be the final result of these meetings 
will only be a matter of guess, In 
short there are four issues which must 
be settled before the two groups—the 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O.—can unite. 
First, there is the craft versus the in- 
dustrial issue which Mr. Lewis claims 
is basic. In second place, Mr. Green 
believes the issue is over the question 
of “democratic procedure, majority rule 
against a minority.” A third consid- 
eration which must be answered is con- 
cerning political action. The A. F. of L, 
prefers the method of rewarding 
friends and punishing enemies among 
Democrats and Republicans alike. But 
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An Easter Sunrise Service 


The following service is that used at Cragmont Rock, Berkeley, 
California, on Easter morn, 1935. 


A POEM FOR EASTER 


Why be afraid of Death, as though 
your life were breath? 

Death but anoints your eyes with clay. 
O glad surprise! 

Why should you be forlorn? Death 
only husks the corn. 

Why should you fear the thresher of 
the wheat? 

Is sleep a thing to dread? Yet, sleep- 
ing, you are dead. 

Till you awake and rise, here or be- 
yond the skies. 

Why should it be a wrench to leave 
your wooden bench? 

Why not with happy shout run home 
when school is out? 

The dear ones left behind! O foolish 
one and blind. 

A day—and you will meet 
and you will greet! 
This the death of Death, to breathe 

away a breath 
And know the end of strife, and taste 
the deathless life. 
And joy without a fear, and smile with- 
out a tear, 
And work, nor care to rest, and find 
the last the best. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
6:45 a.m. Call to Worship._.._-- Z 
RSS SIEM oe eo Campanile Chimes 
Mr. C. B. Weikel, Chimes Master, 
University of California 
Miss Margaret E. Murdock, 
Assistant Chimes Master 
“Christ, the Lord, is Risen Today” 
“Jesus Christ Is Risen Today” 
“The Day of Resurrection” 
“Welcome Happy Morning” 
“Praise God from Whom All Bless- 
ings Flow.” 
7 a.m. Order of Worship 
“The Holy City” (Adams) -_.......- 
re Grace Adams East, trumpeter 
“Unfold Ye Portals” (Gounod)_--_-- 
i Le ee: Vested Choir of First 
Presbyterian Church. 
Mrs. Mary Johnson, director. 
Invocation with Choral response_-_-_ 
Speen Rev. Frank von Christierson 
Pres. Berkeley Fellowship of Churches 
Hymn, Led by John W. S. Johnson, 
cornetist. 


a night— 





Lift up, lift up your voices now; 
The whole wide world rejoices now: 
The Lord hath triumphed gloriously, 
The Lord shall reign victoriously, 


In vain with stone the cave they 
barred; 
In vain the watch kept ward and 
Guard: 
Majestic from the spoiled tomb, 
In pomp of triumph Christ is come. 


And all he did, and all he bare, 

He gives us as our own to share; 

And hope and joy and peace begin, 

For Christ has won, and man shall 
win. 


O Victor, aid us in the fight, 

And lead through death to realms 
of light: 

We safely pass where thou hast trod; 

In thee we die to rise to God. 


“Jesus Lives” (MacFarland)______- 
_by First Presbyterian Church Choir 


Responsive Reading—Led by Ralph C. 
Scott, University Y. M. C. A. 

Now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of them that 
sleep. 

For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. 
Blessed be the God and Father of our 

Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to 

his great mercy, hath begotten us 

again unto a living hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead: 

Unto an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for us. 

For we know that if the earthly house 
of this tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have a building from God. 

A house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens. 

Wherefore we faint not; for though 
our outer man is decaying, 

Day by day our inward man is re- 
newed. 

For our light affliction, which is but 
for the moment, worketh for us more 
and more exceedingly an_ eternal 
weight of glory; 








the C. I. O. has preferred to pick 
its own friends and put all their trust 
in them. Lastly, there are the still 
more specific issues of jurisdictional 
rights in various industries. At present 
writing (January, 1938) no headway 
has been made by either group with 
the above four problems. 

A returning student, home from his 
first year in the seminary, asked the 
writer a short time ago this question: 
“In our modern changing world, what 
is.there to preach?” How can any 
one who has attempted to learn of the 
world’s problem ask: “What is there 


to preach?” How can anyone who has 
read authentic descriptions of the Lud- 
low, Colorado, shootings feel that labor 
has been fairly dealt with? On the 
other hand, who has not a message to 
preach who has seen the manner in 
which labor organizations can be domi- 
nated by thugs? What is the message 
of the church of Jesus Christ in such 
a time as this? Surely the history of 
the labor movement and unionism has 
some principles which the churches 
must consider. Nothing can be accom- 
plished for labor until a different spirit 
is showed man to man. 
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While we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen. 

For the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, 

But the things which are not seen 
are eternal. 

Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord from henceforth; 

Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors; and their 
works do follow them. 

They shall hunger no more, 
thirst any more; 

Neither shall the sun strike upon 
them, nor any heat; 

For the Lamb that is in the midst of 
the throne shall be their shepherd, 
And guide them to fountains of liv- 

ing water; 

And God himself shall be with them, 
and his servants shall serve him, 
And they shall see his face: 

And his name shall be in their fore- 
heads; 

And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes. 

Hymn— 


neither 


Jesus Christ is risen today, Alleluia! 
Our triumphant holy day, Alleluia! 
Who did once, upon the cross, Alleluia! 
Suffer to redeem our loss. Alleluia! 
Hymns of praise then let us 

sing Alleluia! 
Unto Christ our heavenly 

King 
Who oo the cross and 

grave, Alleluia! 
Sinners to redeem and save. Alleluia! 
But the pains which he en- 

dured Alleluia! 
Our salvation have procured; Alleluia! 
Now above the sky he’s King, Alleluia! 
Where the angels ever sing Alleluia! 


Sermon: “The Easter Dynamic” 


Bishop James C. Baker of San Fran- 
cisco, (Methodist Episcopal Church) 


Hymn— 
The strife is o’er, the battle done; 
The victory of life is won; 
The song of triumph has begun. 
Alleluia! 
The powers of death have done their 
worst, 
But Christ their legions hath dis- 
persed: 
Let shouts of holy joy outburst. 
Alleluia! 
Lord, by the stripes which wounded 
thee, 
From death’s dread sting thy ser- 
vants free, 
That we may live and sing to thee, 
Alleluia! 


“Praise ye the name of the Lord” (Ark- 
hanjelsky) _____- Berkeley Y.M.C.A. 


A Capella Choir, Theodore Gorbacheff, 
director. 


Repeating the Twenty-third Psalm_- 
Led by Rev. Fred Stripp, Jr. 
Thousand Oaks Baptist Church 
The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 

want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: He leadeth me beside the 
still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for 
his name’s sake. 
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CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
(estab. 1896) has enabled hun- 
dreds of ministers to complete 
their university work by cor- 
respondence. Competent fac- 
ulty. Individual instruction. 


Reasonable fees ..... Write for further 
information and catalog. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


IRVINGTON, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











COMMUNION WINES 
(VALIDITY GUARANTEED) 
THE BARRY WINE COMPANY, Inc. 


54 Park Place, New York City 
Price Lists and Samples Upon Request 

















W Continual Copence 
Free Illustrated Cata - 
H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY « Co. 


415 Pershing Ave 








Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies: thou 
anointest my head with oil; my 
cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shal] fol- 
low me all the days of my life: 
and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever. 

“Christ. Is Arisen” (Bortniansky) _- 

_Berkeley Y.M.C.A. A Capella Choir 
Theedore Gorbacheff, director 
“Vosklicknite Gospodevi” (in Russian) 
Pe Se Gretchaninoff 

Sing unto the Lord all ye people 
of the World: 

Sing unto his name: 
unto his praise, 

Know the wounders of his work! 


Give glory 


“Hosanna” (Granier) 
es Grace Adams East, trumpeter 


Benediction by Dr. Earnest A. Trabert 
of St. Michael’s Lutheran Church 


Postiané ..-....... Campanile Chimes 
“Hark Ten Thousand Harps and 
Voices” 


“Come Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain” 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory” 


* * * 


“Let us not think of our departed dead 
As caught and cumbered in these 
graves of earth; 
But think of death as of another birth, 
As a new freedom for the wings out- 
spread, 
A new adventure waiting on ahead, 
As a new joy of more ethereal mirth, 
As a new world with friends of nobler 
worth, 
Where all may taste a more immortal 


bread.” 
—Edwin Markham. 


| | 
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M. P. MOLLER 
Builder of World Renowned Organs 
presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, 
chapels and similar uses. Priced 
low. Liberal terms. 

The Modller custom built organs, large 
or small, contain mechanical refine- 
ments and artistic tone development 
that should be heard to be fully ap- 
preciated. 

Write us regarding your organ needs 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Offices 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
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CROWNING TOUCH TO 
A BEAUTIFUL CHURCH 
@ Automatically played, richly 


A He / 


— ke beautiful in tone ... yet 
Biavailable for as little as 
Af $6,000. The perfect answer to 


B! the quest for a truly dis- 
<4 | tinctive memorial. Interesting 
> particulars on request. 

C. DEAGAN, Ine. 


Za 100 Deagan Bldg. CHICAGO 


The WMEMORIAL SUBLIME 








Art Windows 
At Small Cost 


Enjoy the luxury of 
Beautiful Art Glass 
Windows by using 











: “‘Windowphanie” 

Stained Glass Effects 
Rich in appearance 
but very inexpensive. 
Ask for free samples. 


he C. M. Malz 
ae Zot |} 65 Fifth Ave., - New York 

















FOLDING CHAIRS7] 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 

Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. | 
$16.00 a Dozen 


Redington Co. ®s3* Scranton, Pa, 
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BULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings Ornaments-Fringes- 
‘Furnishings and Supplies- 
_CATAL. OG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon 0. 








The flames of hell are first kindled 
in the ear that listens to evil. 
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AN IMPERISHABLE SPIRIT 


I think of an old lady .. old, indeed 
very old, she was in years, yet her in- 
domitable spirit declined to age. Her 
weakening body gave her great pain, 
probably more than she allowed us to 
guess, for if she ever alluded to it, it 
was to turn it into a kind of jest. She 
ridiculed and found amusement in her 
bodily infirmities. But her spirit, as 
she lay there helpless! Her keen inter- 
est in the newest happenings, her 
eagerness to discuss with her friends 
all that they were doing, her concern 
for and wish to help any friend who 
was in trouble, her mordant criticisms 
of books or fashions she disliked! And, 
underneath all else, was her profound 
piety, her utter love of and trust in 
God. . . . It seemed amazing that her 
small, bed-ridden, infinitely frail old 
body could house her intensely vital 
personality. The day came when it did 
do no more; the blinds were down; aft- 
er a few hours’ merciful unconscious- 
ness she had died in her sleep. But as 
for believing that she—the essential 
she; not the aged body, but her spirit, 
her courage, her faith, all the real self 
of her—had ceased to exist, it seemed 
at the time, and seems still, utterly 
incredible. From The Valley and Be- 
yond by Anthony C. Deane; Harper 
& Brothers. 


“VERILY HE IS RISEN” 


The other day a lecturer in Russia 
attacked Christianity as an obsolete 
faith, a capitalistic product whose null- 
ity was easy to prove. He was so sat- 
isfied with his arraignment that he 
granted permission to any one in the 
audience to comment upon it on con- 
dition that none should speak for more 
than five minutes. A shy and awkward 
young priest came forward, turned to 
the audience and said two words of the 
salutation which is exchanged by all 
on Easter night: “Christ is risen.” As 
one man the great audience rose and 
replied—as is the beautiful custom of 
reply to that salutation—“Verily he is 
risen!” All the skeptic argument was 
swept away. How did they know “he 
is risen”? Because a book says so? 
Nay, rather because the immortality 
in our conscience, heart and sense of 
God came to light in him. He is im- 
mortality. It was not possible that 
death could hold him! From Best Ser- 
mons, Book Four, edited by Joseph Fort 
Newton; sermon by George A. Butt- 
rick; Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


LIFE GOES ON 

Dr. Russell Bowie, rector of Grace 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New 
York, tells the story of Wilbur Crosby 
Bell, professor in Virginia Theological 
Seminary in Alexandria. Dr. Bell was 
dying after a sudden illness of only a 
few hours. He sent this message to the 


boys he had taught in the seminary: 























Paul F. Boller 











Turned Loose in Christ 


The power of God turned loose in 
Christ. 

What play is that by Masefield, 
that at the cross has the Roman 
soldier say, “Well, he’s dead?” 

“No, not dead,” the centurian re- 
plies. 

“Where is he then?” the soldier 
asks. 

“Not dead, but turned loose in the 
world.” 

From The Way, the Truth and the 
Life by Henry M. Edmunds; Cokes- 
bury Press. 











“Tell the boys that I’ve grown surer of 
God every year of my life, and I’ve 
never been so sure as I am right now. 
I’m so glad to find that I haven’t the 
least shadow of shrinking or uncer- 
tainty. I’ve always thought so and 
now that I’m right up against it, I 
know. Life owes me nothing. I’ve had 
work that I loved, and I’ve lived in a 
beautiful place among _ congenial 
friends. I’ve had love in its highest 
form and I’ve got it forever. I can 
see now that death is just the smallest 
thing, just an accident, but it means 
nothing. There is no real break, and 
life, all that really counts in life, goes 
on. 
So he passed, he who had always 
lived with the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and all the trumpets sounded 
for him on the other side. 

From The Christian Century Pulpit, 
sermon by M. H. Lichliter; The Chris- 
tian Century Press. 


THE WEIGHT OF THE CROSS 

At Oberammergau one day an Amer- 
ican tourist came upon the cross which 
Anton Lang used inthe scene of the 


crucifixion. Wishing to take a picture 
of it, he went over to move the cross 
into position. But he fell back in 
amazement. The cross was too heavy! 
It could be moved only with the great- 
est effort. It puzzled him so that he 
searched out Anton Lang for an ex- 
planation. And this is the answer 
given by the one who represented the 
Christ in the Passion Play: “The rea- 
son is simple, my friend. Think you I 
could dare to portray the Christ by 
pretending to carry the weight of his 
cross? I have to experience. I have 
to know. No, there must be reality. 
There is no other way.” 

From Follow Me, issbue by Hazel 
Evans; The Westminster Press. 


HAD IT NOT BEEN FOR THE 
CROSS 


Anatole France has a story of a 
Christ that never died, who was taken 
from the tomb and hidden away in the 
desert, a pallid, futile soul, mouthing 
his vapid sentiments in the ears of a 
little handful of clandestine apostles. 
And indeed it would have been so. The 
Sermon on the Mount might have been 
the dream of a mystic, or the empty 
poetry of an idealistic who had lost all 
touch with reality, had it not been for 
the cross that caught every phrase and 
sentence of it on its own grim arms 
and turned them all into stark and 
daily prose. From When God Hides by 
Paul Scherer; Harper & Brothers. 


THINK ETERNALLY 


By a complicated series of quick- 
changes and platform jumping on the 
American subway, a passenger can get 
from one side of New York to the oth- 
er, thirty seconds ahead of schedule. 

“There!” exclaimed the discoverer 
of the route triumphantly “That’s 
half a minute saved.” “What are you 
saving it for?” asked his companion. 
And no answer was forthcoming. 

The worshiper learns “to think eter- 
nally” and asks of his hurrying fel- 
lows: 

“What is life, if, full of care, 

You have no time to stand and stare?” 

From Why Worship by Muriel Les- 
ter; Cokesbury Press. 


CHRIST LIFTS THE LOWER INTO 
THE HIGHER 


Burbank undertook the transforma- 
tion of the cactus. I do not know 
whether you are personally acquainted 
with the cactus or not. If you are, you 
will recognize the fact that it is on 
of the best armed plants in the vege 
table kingdom. It believes in prepared 
ness. You could not slip upon the blind 
side of a cactus the darkest night that 
ever came. It is always ready for 
battle. But Burbank met this un- 
friendly plant and seemingly fell in 
love with it. Anyway he gave himse!! 
to its training till one day, in a m 
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The Minister’s Sunday Night 


OME ministers were talking about 

their feelings on a Sunday even- 

ing after a day of heavy work. 
They were telling what they did to 
relax before they retired, and what 
they did in case they were unable to 
sleep. One, a country preacher cover- 
ing a heavy circuit, said that the thing 
which brought him relief from the ner- 
vous strain of the day was a quiet read- 
ing of Frances Ridley Havergal’s poem, 
“Sunday Night.” 


Perhaps there has never been writ- 
ten a more beautiful poetic prayer for 
the minister who has gone through 
the strain of a hard Sunday than this 
poem. It runs thus: 


SUNDAY NIGHT 


Rest him, O Father! Thou didst send 
him forth 

a great and gracious messages of 
ove; 

But thy ambassador is weary now, 

Worn with the weight of his high em- 
bassy. 

Now care for him as thou hast cared 
for us 

In sending him; and cause him to lie 
down 

In thy fresh pastures, by thy streams 
of peace. 

Let thy left hand be now beneath his 
head, 

And thine upholding right encircle him. 

And, underneath, the everlasting arms 

Be felt in full support. So let him rest, 


By William J. Hart 


Hushed like a child, without one care, 
And so give thy beloved sleep tonight. 


Rest him, dear Master! He hath 
poured for us 

The wine of joy, and we have been 
refreshed. 

Now fill his chalice, 
new draughts 

Of life and love, with thine own hand; 
be thou 

His ministrant tonight; draw very near 

In all thy tenderness and all thy power. 

Oh speak to him! Thou knowest how 
to speak 

A word in season to thy weary ones, 

And he is weary now. Thou lovest him— 

Let thy disciple lean upon thy breast, 

And leaning, gain new strength to “rise 
and shine.” 


give him sweet 


Rest him, O loving Spirit! Let thy calm 

Fall on his soul tonight. O holy Dove, 

Spread thy bright wing above him, let 
him rest 

Beneath its 
afresh 

The infinite truth and might of thy 
dear name— 

“Our Comforter!” 
will stay 

The strong vibrations of a jarring 
chord, 

So lay thy hand upon his heart, and 
still 

Each overstraining throb, each pulsing 
pain. 

Then, in the stillness, breathe upon the 
strings, 

And let thy holy music overflow 

With soothing power his listening, rest- 
ing soul.” 


shadow; let him know 


As gentlest touch 








ment of confidence, that cactus respond- 
ed by putting down all its swords and 
bayonets, and filling its hands with 
flowers. When we see it today, we no 
longer gather our garments about us 
lest it touch us, but we shoud like to 
wear its colorful beauty over our 
hearts, or rub our cheeks against the 
soft velvet of its petals. He found 
what was a positive foe, and made it 
into a friend. 


But the supreme artist in this work 
of lifting the lower into the higher is 
none other than Jesus himself. ... And 
he is the same Christ still. He still 
touches every life that will surrender 
to him, every gift we put into his 
hands, not to cheapen and to spoil, but 
to transform and to glorify. He is 
here to lift the lower into the higher. 
From Sermons from the Miracles by 
Clovis G. Chappell; Cokesbury Press. 


THE NEED OF HERO-WORSHIP 


I wish we could get back a little of 
the hero-worship of the Victorian age. 
They overdid it, they surrounded it 
with a sentimentality which became 
mawkish, they encouraged each other 
in unrealities, but they were nearer the 
truth than we are. To look for the best 
in human nature, is to find the reality 
of human nature. To recognize what 
is noble in others, is to find an exam- 


ple and an inspiration for ourselves. 
To look onlv at the worst, is to crush 
all the aspirations of our own nature. 
It is to grind life down into common- 
place and say to ourselves that it is 
impossible to be noble or great. What 
a bore life is in such a view! From 
The Makina of a Man by the Dean of 
Windsor; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


NO EMPTY CHURCHES 


There can be no such thing as an 
empty church. The very building, to 
one who uses his imagination, is rich 
in the memory of others who in that 
place once sought and found God. 
There can be no such thing as an 
empty church. The ancient cathedrals 
are filled with the generations of the 
faithful dead. If we go to Assisi we 
do not count it deserted or solitary. St. 
Francis is there still to the inward eye. 
In the church to which we go we can 
find the silence filled with other voices. 
We can know how God was once with 
them and how they made their answer, 
though in other language and op- 
pressed by other burdens than those 
which we carry. They live still be- 
cause of all that they received from 
their God, and being in him they can 
never die. Through them he still comes 
to us. From You Can Find God by 
Edward Shillito; Willett, Clark & 
Company. 
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REV. F. H. DIVINE 


The Big Brother to Churches & Pastors 


Stewardship Evangelism for 
Churches, Building Funds, 
Debts, Budgets 


© 20 Years Experience 


© 445 Campaigns Conducted 
® $30,000,000 Raised 


Stewardship Spiritualized Goals Reached 
Reason Convinced Churches Revived and Happy 
Vision Enlarged Return Visits Many 
Responses Voluntary 





Not a Problem of Resources, but 
Relationships; Not Money, but 
Christian Integrity. 


Definite Fee Proportionate to Task 
No Percentage Address 


320 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














228 East 5th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 


Pon FURNITURE 


Fine furniture at factory-to 


Church prices. State your needs 
De Moulin Bros. a Co. 


1163 South Fourth St. 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 








Order etn Your Easter 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL 

OFFER at low prices. Glasses $1.00 

Beautiful < a IM PRs ATED, Gas 
eautifu 

Aluminum, Wood and Silver- eal 


Services. Collection & Bread P * aro Pastor’s Sick Outfits, ete. 
Thomas Communion Service, Box 1210 Lima, Ohio 












o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ° STOLES » VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


dnt NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA 





















Charles Svoboda 


Church Furniture 
6253 Mershon Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHIMES 


FOR YOUR 
CHURCH 


You can now 
broadcast the 
world’s famous 
chimes or your 
own organ and choir over an area up to 12 miles 
diameter by means of the Soundmaster Amplify- 
ing System. Makes your belfry a real carillon 
tower. Write for detailed information and find 
out how little this modern, richly beautiful in 
tone installation costs. There is no obligation. 


A beautiful memorial. 
Sundt Eng. Co., 4226 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 








D*Lone FURNITURE (0 


MAKERS OF FINE CHURCH WOODWORK 


Peuss Chancel Ri URDITURE Fonts 


ror ropr 








uipt GOWNS 
tae Pulpit 
Hangings, Bible Markers, 
Fine materials, beautiful FR 









reasonable prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and samples on 
request. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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Dramas to Aid 
Your Canvass 


These dramas appeared in Church 
Management. The new multilith 
process makes it possible to provide 
reprints for your use at small cost. 

First Things First: A Drama of 
the Every Member Canvass. 15c¢ 
each; 4 copies for 50c. 

I Pledge: A New way of Present- 
ing the Church Budget. 15¢ each; 
4 copies for 50c. 


Address 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fun Without Gambling 








By Haviland F. Reves 


Here is the story of an effort to conserve the fun values in the 
old bazaars and sociables by the elimination of the gambling 
features. 


T IS possible for the modern church 

to have a fair or carnival, and still 

not have any gambling, despite the 
widespread practice today. How it can 
be done with a little careful thinking 
and planning was demonstrated recent- 
ly by the Ford Memorial Church in 
Detroit. This is a suburban Methodist 
Episcopal congregation, a little country 
church that has stayed in one location 
and has gradually been swallowed up 
in the city. Its small graveyard is the 
last resting place of relatives of Henry 
Ford, whose family farm was near 
here. 

The pastor, who has been here about 
a year, is Ensworth Reisner, a young 
man in his first independent church, 
who has ideas—and ideals, such as the 
one that a church should not resort to 
gambling to make money. His leader- 
ship is in his blood—he is the son of 
the well-known Christian F. Reisner, 
pastor of the Broadway Temple, in New 
York City. 

The idea adopted was to make the 
fair a sort of revival of the old-time 
country fair. It was held on property 
adjoining the church, with tents and 
the familiar atmosphere of the fair.~ 
Three more than life-size plaster figures 
were secured to put up at the front, 
to attract attention—these were of 
typical rural figures. The usual games 
were there—fish pond, blind boxing 
match, B. B. gun, and dart-throwing 
contests. 

Everything in the fair, it must be 
emphasized, was run by the members 


| of the congregation—no professional 


carnival operators were called in. 
Home talents had their place in several 
ways. A candy booth displayed home- 
made candy. 

The country store, with the Co-op- 
erative Buying Club, proved a center 
of much interest. There were some 
old items—a twenty-five-year-old plug 
of tobacco, an old cheese, for instance, 
from the real old country store days; 
and there was a good display of today’s 
goods, of the type recommended by the 
Co-operative Club. This organization, 
while not directly affiliated with the 
church, works rather through a method 
of personal co-operation. Pastor Reis- 


ner feels that the co-operative spirit 
is a true expression of religious ideals. 

Special contests, for baking, home- 
| canned goods, and gardening, aroused 


‘of men. 


much interest in the co-operative booth, 
which was one of the largest. 

Old-fashioned contests—wood chop- 
ping, catching the greased pig, climb- 
ing the greased pole, pie eating, and 
nail driving—were features of the two- 
day fair. Prizes were mostly in keep- 
ing with the event—hunters’ outfit for 
the wood chopping contest, for instance. 
Another old-time thrill was provided 
by the presence of the state champion 
with the bow and arrow—a man who 
“shot” a deer with the old Indian 
weapons during the last fall hunting 
season. 

A Fur Trading Post was set up, pro- 
vided with small fur scraps through 
the co-operation of a fur company. 
Each patron making a fifty cent pur- 
chase at any booth received one of 
these scraps, which were turned in at 
the Trading Post as coupons on the 
door prize—a silver fox scarf. 

The fair lasted two days. While the 
second day was spoiled by rain, a 
necessary risk with any outdoor enter- 
tainment, the first day drew a crowd 
of about two thousand people. A torch- 
light parade and a sound car, driven 
through the neighborhood, were up-to- 
date publicity methods utilized to bring 
the fair to the attention of the neigh- 
borhood and make it truly a community 
affair—and a successful one, with small 
operating cost. 





THE POWER THAT MOVES THE 
W 


L 


Sometimes in traveling through 
Switzerland you have gone, have you 
not, by what power you could not tell, 
in an ascension car operated from the 
heights? You step into the car, take 
your seat, and upward the car goes. 
You pass this field and that, this hill- 
top and that, this height and that; the 
whole world seems passing, and by a 
power that you cannot discover. But 
when you come to your goal you see 
the power-house there and the hidden 
source of the whole movement. So it 
is with this world of ours. Religion re- 
lates it to the best ideals in the souls 
They are the shadows of God 
in the human mind. They are the great 
moving power of cur human world, and 
when we get to our goal we shall see 
the power by which our world is mov- 
ing, to which it was responsible; we 
shall see that which gave meaning to 
the otherwise fugitive insignificance. 
From Best Sermons, Book Four; ser- 
mon by George A. Gordon; edited by 
Joseph Fort Newton; Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 
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CHICAGO CHURCH FEDERATION 


PILGRIMAGE TOUR of 


EUROPE and the HOLY LANDS 


JUNE 24, 1938 


arranged and supervised by 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President of the Federation HERBERT L. WILLETT, Pastor, Kenilworth Union 
and President of Chicago Theological Seminary. Church and Associate Editor of “The Christian 





THOMAS ANDERSON, Pastor, Wellington Avenue Century.” 
Congregational Church, and Chairman of the Pil- WALTER R. MEE, Executive Secretary, Church 
grimage Committee. Federation. 


in conjunction with AMEROP Travel Service 


HIS Pilgrimage Tour is sponsored by the Pilgrimage Committee of the 

Chicago Church Federation, as an extension of its educational and 
inspirational services and not for profit. Aware of the remarkable relig- 
ious reawakening of many European countries, a reawakening, no doubt, 
due to political and economical influences, arrangements are now being 
made by the committee to have the members of this tour met by pastors and 
teachers who will interpret the movements of their respective homelands 
and discuss prevailing conditions. 





The committee, thoroughly convinced of the great merits of this tour, urges the help of 
| the clergy in making the people of their respective churches and communities aware of this 
| pilgrimage and expresses its sincere hope that many pastors, religious and social workers in 
| this country will go on this memorable journey. 


ITINERARY 


| 

| The itinerary has been divided into two parts: 

| EUROPE, and EUROPE and the HOLY LANDS 
combined. 


Ask for Detailed Folder 
PART I: Sailing from Montreal on June 24th and 
visiting Scotland, England, Norway, Sweeden, 
Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Italy is due back in New York on 
August 27th. The inclusive price, as specified 
in our tour folder, is $885 per person. 


PART II: Sailing from Montreal on June 24th and 


| Truly a dream vacation come true, a marvelous 
| opportunity to see and get acquainted with Europe 
and the Holy Lands from an educational as well as 
a tourist point of view. Tour members shall become 
| discoverers in their own right, explore not only large 


and modern cities, but also picturesque old towns and 
villages. They shall enjoy the beauty of the country 
side, now neat as a garden plot, now rugged and 
wildly enchanting. 


visiting the countries as mentioned above plus 
Greece, Egypt and Palestine is due back in New 
York on September 2nd. The inclusive price, as 
specified in our tour folder, is $1,152. 


See Your Pastor for Details 





| TO THE MINISTER: 

| We offer a free trip to any minister who can 
bring together eight persons for the journey, Part I. 

We suggest that you tear off the above announce- 

ment and post on your bulletin board. Send us 


coupon on the right for booklet and additional in- 


formation. 








CHURCH MANAGEMENT TRAVEL SERVICE, 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


I am interested in the Chicago Church Federation 
Tours. Please send me further information. 


(Attach to your letterhead) 
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Clergy Play a Big Part in 


Roumanian Life 


Miron Christea Is No Novice in Statecraft 


who has assumed the post of Head 
of the Government in Roumania, 
at the request of King Carol, is no 
novice in statecraft. Before the war 
he was Bishop for the Roumanian pop- 
ulation in the Banat, a part of Austria- 
Hungary, where he already distin- 
guished himself as a leader of Rou- 
manian national idealism. His author- 
ity in national affairs was confirmed 
when he became one of the three 
Regents during the period of absence 
of King Carol. This ended with King 
Carol’s spectacular return to Bucha- 
rest and resumption of the Throne. 
Even this coup d’etat did not result 
in any loss of standing on the part of 
the Patriarch. He has continued to 
play a part in the national life of the 


*Religious News Service. 


1 cstecen MIRON CHRISTEA, 


By Paul B. Anderson* 


country, and has had influence both 
on internal and foreign affairs. The 
most significant of the latter has been 
his achievements in adjusting relations 
with the Bulgarians and with the You- 
goslavs, over minority problems affect- 
ing the three countries. Yugoslav and 
Bulgarian Bishops now look after the 
Serb and Bulgarian minorities in Rou- 
mania, and Roumanian bishops care 
for the Roumanian minorities in the 
other countries. 

Clergy and Bishops in Roumania 
play a large part in national life. The 
clergy have educational qualifications 
which give them high standing in their 
communities, and of recent years great 
efforts have been made by priests in- 
dividually as well as by the Church 
as a whole to lift the whole cultural 
and even physical and economic con- 











Religious News Service 


“. RO.cea- 















dition of the people. Priests help to 
organize co-operative and even simple 
village drug stores. They take the lead 
in getting the peasants to form mutual 
aid societies for relief in case of such 
calamities as death of cattle, burning 
of farm buildings, etc. 

It has been natural for the political 
parties to try to get bishops and priests 
to join in their organizations, or to 
give official support to them. Probably 
two or three hundred have become 
members of the Iron Guard, and a 
slightly larger number of the National 
Christian Party, which came into spe- 
cial prominence when its leader, Goga, 
was made Prime Minister. 


Since there are nearly 12,000 clergy 
in Roumania, it is a mistake, however, 
to say that the Church as a whole is 
meddling in politics. In spite of the 
part which he himself has had to play 
in national life, Patriarch Miron Cris- 
tea has always made it clear that the 
church should avoid politics. 

Why then has he accepted the Pre- 
miership? It is because the problem 
in Roumania is considered not so much 
a political problem as one of national 
honor and destiny. It is peculiarly sig- 
nificant that the King should not ask 
any of the former Premiers to head 
the government, but to ask all of them 
to participate in the Cabinet under 
the leadership of the Patriarch. The 
point is plainly to give them all an 
opportunity of working, but under the 
discipline which the church can provide. 

The assertion that Patriarch Miron 
Christea and the Orthodox Church have 
taken over the anti-Semitic policy of 
the previous government is incorrect. 
The Patriarch is a Roumanian nation- 
alist, and he views the problems of 
Jews in light of the national minority 
problem of the country and church. 
He is reported to have expressed him- 
self in favor of measures which would 
limit the full rights of citizenship to 
those who hold citizenship by birth. 
It is to be expected that the Patriarch, 
as Head of the Government, will seek 
to carry through a rather strong policy 
in this regard, but he is not expected 
to favor measures against the Jews, 
simply because they are Jews. 

Probably the biggest problem he has 
to face is that of bringing honesty 
and public spirit into political life. 
This is a special problem for the reason 
that it has been the Iron Guard as 4 
political party which has had _ this 
motive dominant in its program. Its 
members have taken an oath of honor 
and discipline, usually before a priest, 
and they have in fact challenged the 
whole state apparatus with their aus- 
terity and power. The Iron Guard is 
really a Movement, rather than a po- 
litical party, and this is what has car- 
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‘COMMUNION WARE IN CHROME 


Handsome as Silver 
Untarnishable 


White De Luxe Finish and Aluminum 


Our Six-Page Folder of MEMORIAL SUGGESTIONS 

illustrates our Brass Chancel and Altar Crosses; Offering 

Plates in Brass, Chrome, Oak and Walnut and Hymn 

Announcement Tablets. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CoO. 

296 Broadway New York 


Costs Less 


Holds Lustre 
ALSO IN 


Send for your copy. 
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Dying on Battlefield Not the Best 


Way to Serve Posterity 


Y MEMORY now reaches far 

enough back to recall the cele- 

brations of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the re- 
public. That anniversary year, 1876, 
was one of the most oratorical years 
the nation has ever suffered. I re- 
member especially a speech delivered 
at the grave of a soldier who had been 
killed at Gettysburg. The speaker was 
trying to make out that the Southern 
soldier of the Civil War who died on 
the field of battle had the consolation 
of knowing that out of his sacrifice 
the generation of one hundred years 
later would be nobler than any the 
world had yet known. 


Well, the soldier killed at Gettys- 
burg, according to the orator of the 
day, got in his dying moments a vision 
of the century just ahead, and pre- 
sumably died satisfied. He had given 
his life for posterity. Nearly seventy- 
five years have passed since Gettys- 
burg. Three quarters of the century 
spoken of as the revelation of patriotic 
glory have already gone. If that hero 
of Gettysburg could be called back to 
his land for a look around I wonder 


*Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. By 
Religious News Service. 








ried it through and even increased its 
influence following its legal disbanding 
after the assassination of Duka. 

The Patriarch has now insisted that 
the Church should no longer be witness 
to such oaths, nor should the clergy 
take them as members of the Iron 
Guard Movement. Thereby he wishes 
further to disentangle the church from 
political party life. But he probably 
is prepared to allow the Iron Guard 
Movement to exercise a certain degree 
of influence, as a challenge to the honor 
and discipline of all political organi- 
zations. 


‘all. No: 


By F. J. McConnell* 


if he would be altogether content with 
the survey. 

We never had a war without hear- 
ing about the glories of dying for pos- 
terity. Now we happen to be posterity 
for the generations which have gone 
before us. Those generations were told 
to die for the future—for, the sons of 
that future were to be a glorious race 
indeed. Here we are—the future to- 
ward which the past generation looked. 
I am not trying to talk cynicism at 
all, but to insist that when we talk 
about one glory of war as the privilege 
of dying for the future we should at 
least keep some matter-of-fact con- 
siderations firmly before us. 

To tell the truth we are not, as in- 
dividuals certainly, overmuch interested 
in our own posterity. We are devotedly 
concerned with our own children, and 
only a little less affectionate toward 
our grandchildren, but that is about 
we do not think of dying 
for the future in just these terms. 

Far be it for any of us to disparage 
any form of the patriotic idea, but is 
dying on a battlefield the best way to 
serve those who are to come after us? 
Is it not possible that the best way 
to help the future—if we are genuinely 
in earnest—is to do the utmost for the 
present? 

Of course, somebody cries out that 
this is a low and sordid dismissal of 
the ideal. How? If we were to urge 
the people of the present to give them- 
selves to the pursuit of sordid ideals 
we might “have to take the protest 
seriously. When we look around, how- 
ever, and see how far the people now 
living on the earth fall short of the 
conditions of proper human existence 
in food and housing and clothing and 
a chance at the values in the education 
and training of the whole life, we can- 
not help thinking that this talk of sac- 
rifice to the future by going to war 
is rank deception. 
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Write for catalog 
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CHURCH FURNITURE SALESMEN WANTED 


The Huntington Seating Company, Inc., 480 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y., will pay 
commission to any person first originating and 
aiding in the successful consumation of a con- 
tract of Church, School and Auditorium fur- 
niture. 








« CHOIR ROBES » 


Alb 4 


Cap AND Gown Company 
366 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago, Illinois 


Champaign, II. 














Back Issues of 
Church Management 


We have a few copies of numbers 
of 1935-1936 and 1937. |To clear shelf 
space we would like to reduce this 
stock. They will be sent, so far as 
available, at the price of 10c¢ each, 
remittance with order, when 5 or 
more copies are ordered at the same 
time. Single copies, 25c. 


Use the list below, check copies 
desired. The numerals refer to the 
months. If we are out of any of the 
particular copies requested others 
of these years will be substituted. 


1935 
()1 ()2 ()3 ( )4 (5 ( )6 
( )7 ( )8 ( )9 ( )10 ( )11 ( +)12 
1936 
()1 ()2 ()38 ( )4 (5 ( )6 
()7 ( )8 ( )9 ( )10 ( )11 ( )12 
1937 
()3 ()4 ()5 ( 36 


ae. 
( )7 ( )8 ( )9 ( )10 ( )11 ( )12 
Address 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Auditorium Bldg. Cleveland, O. 

















In the sweetest mother lurks a 


mother-in-law. 
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How Do You Do It? 


Interviewing Dowie G. De Boer 


CAUGHT him in his den. He wasn’t 
doing anything, as usual, so I apolo- 
gized for interrupting. “How do you 

manage to keep so hopelessly obscure 
and unknown?” I ventured. “Here you 
have been in the ministry for fifteen 
years and no one has ever heard of 
you. You have never had a sermon 
in print. Even your own congregation 
has never asked you to repeat one of 
your sermons.” “Well,” he answered, 
“it’s a large world and that helps; one 
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CHRISTIAN S. S. 
LITERATURE 


following the 


Int. Uniform lesson Topics 
Both Quarterlies and Papers 


To Sunday School Officials, a full 
sample pack will be sent 
on application 


ie 
Address 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS 


Box 6059 Cleveland, Ohio 
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By Dowie G. De Boer* 


gathers momentum with th2 years. It 
gets easier as one gets older.” 

But I wasn’t satisfied. I wanted to 
get down to fundamentals. I tried an- 
other approach. “When?” I said 
leisurely, so as not to disturb him, 
“when do you begin the preparation 
of next week’s sermon?” Here I felt 
I had him. 

“Who, me?” he asked. 

“Yes, you,” I shot back, “I am inter- 
viewing you.” 

“Oh yes,” he answered, “I always 
begin early; always on the first day 
of the week.” 

Again he had me; now what Sunday 
was he talking about, the present Sun- 
day or next Sunday? One must re- 
spect the sacredness of personality even 
in an interview so I didn’t press that 
thought any further. 

“What do you read?” I now queried. 

“Ha,” he said; and then he gave me 
a few more “Ha-s.” 

At first I thought he wasn’t going to 
answer. 

“T sort of read at large,” he yawned. 
“Tt’s not so confining as that deep 
stuff.” 

Possibly I had a clue here. That 
answer didn’t seem to make sense; pos- 
sibly that might be a clue. Possibly 
3 ®Minister. First Congregational Church, Nor- 
wich, New York. 
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Change of Address 


It will help Church Management and facilitate the chang- 
ing of your address on our stencils if you send us the new 
address as soon as it is available. 

Use the convenient form below. 
CLIP HERE 
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Clip this and mail to 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 








Cleveland, Ohio 





his obscurity was due to no particula: 
reason so I jotted down, “no reason.” 

“And do you memorize your ser- 
mons,” I asked. 

He didn’t seem to remember; at leas: 
he didn’t answer. Then for a moment 
he seemed to brighten. 

“Now, what was it we were talking 
about?”, he asked. 

“Your obscurity,” I answered. “How 
can a man with a college and seminary 
training remain so completely unknown 
during fifteen years in the ministry.” 

He looked disconcerted but didn’t 
answer. I had hoped that he would 
say something even if it was just a 
filler for my interview. But surely 
there must be some reason for such 
abysmal obscurity so I kept at him. 

“And where do you stand on eco- 
nomic issues,” I persisted. 

“Only seventeen more dollars and | 
will have all my college debts paid,” 
he answered. 

I didn’t bother to query him about 
his coal bill as that was too personal. 

“Do you memorize your sermons ?”, 
I repeated. 

“Well, yes and no,” he struggled. 
“T read them over carefully on Sun- 
day morning and then I read them over 
again in the pulpit.” 

But I wasn’t through. I wanted 
facts and I was going to get them even 
if I had to supply them myself. 

“Do you think it is easier to preach 
in a small church or in a large church?” 

Perhaps that question might psycho- 
analyze him. Boys want to be en- 
gineers and policemen, possibly ob- 
secure preachers want to be city pas- 
tors. But no answer came forth. He 
was sound asleep. As he was lying 
there with his mouth wide open I said 
to myself, “possibly it will always re- 
main an open question.” His wife in- 
cidentally verified all of these facts. 





THE BEATEN AND THE HEROIC 


So far as you and I are concerned 
“God” stands for the will to win. When 
someone asked me lately, “Why doesn’t 
it seem to make any difference in my 
life, that I haven’t any interest in God 
and feel no need of him?” I made the 
fairly obvious reply, “He who isn’t 
intending to build a Holland tunnel, or 
erect an Empire State building, or 
span the Hudson river with a George 
Washington bridge, probably won't 
have any interest in higher mathe- 
matics or feel any need of it at all.” 
Two kinds of people only feel the need 
of God: the beaten and the heroic. The 
rest of us will probably achieve medi- 
ocrity without him. To the beaten, 


God will come as comfort and consola- 
tion; to the heroic and adventuresome, 
as a constant summons and rally to 
transcendent personal triumph. From 
Personal Triumph by Miles H. Krum- 
bine; Harper & Brothers. 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

















BIBLE LECTURES 
Geo. W. Hayward—Bible Lectures. 
Pastor’s guest (four evenings and Sun- 
day). Under fifty, experienced. For- 
mer field staff member, Moody Bible In- 
stitute, Chicago. Honesdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, 








Oliver M. Butterfield. A new revised 
and enlarged edition of this popular 
book. 96 pages. 50c, prepaid. Lake 
Erie Press, 2130 Belle Avenue, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 


Leach’s Book on Church Administra- 
tion. There are just a few copies left 
of this large 375-page book. List price, 
$2.25. While these copies last you 
may secure them at $1.00 each. Church 
Management, Auditorium Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 





Wanted: A minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Central Type- 
writer Co., 145 N. Broadway, Wichita, 
Kansas. 








MAGAZINE BINDER 





Binders for “Church Management.” 
Durable imitation leather covers which 
will “stitch” in copies for the entire 
year. $1.25 postpaid. Church Manage- 
oa Auditorium Building, Cleveland, 

io. 











MARRIAGE INSTRUCTION 

Pre-Marriage Booklets. For instruc- 
tion of those about to marry. “Mating,” 
the Christian attitude on sex, 20c, 6 cop- 
ies for $1.00. “Marriage and Sexual 
Harmony,” by Oliver M. Butterfield, 50c, 
3 for $1.25. “Making the House a 
Home,” a study of social and religious 
relationships, 20c, 6 copies for $1.00. 
Lake Erie Press, 2130 Belle Avenue, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 








PHOTO POST CARDS 


100 photo postcards from any photo, 
$3.00. Enlargements, scripture - text 
greeting cards, mottoes. William Fil- 
line, 3027 North Kostner Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 








PROJECTORS, SLIDES AND FILMS 





Stereopticon Slides: Sermons — Lec- 
tures—Stories! Seeking the Lost; Prod- 

















than $1.00. 


1114 North Cambria Street 





ONE DOLLAR AD SAVES $250 


We have been successful in locating a church bell through 
the advertising I did in CHURCH MANAGEMENT in the Decem- 
ber issue. By using your classified columns we were able to save 
over $250. Many thanks for your advertising which cost us less 


REV. RUSSELL P. KNOEBEL 


Bellwood, Pennsylvania 





igal Son; What Think Ye of Christ? 
Yellowstone Park; David Livingstone; 
Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other Wise 
Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 
Her Mother’s Bible; One of His Jewels; 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Passion Play; Boy 
Scouts; Esther; The Man Without a 
Country. Any song you desire. Slides 
made to order. Christmas and Easter 
specials. Postal Card brings complete 
list. Standard Slide Bureau, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Holmes Motion Picture Projector: 
stereopticon attachment. 35 mm. Cost 
$375.00. Like new. Very reasonable 
price. St. John’s Evangelical Church, 
5th and Jackson Streets, St. Charles, 
Missouri. 








PULPIT SU PPLY 





Speaker supplied for Brotherhoods, 
young people’s meetings, etc. Also pul- 
pit supply by service, Sunday or month. 
Address Speakers’ Bureau, Box 292, 
Wooster, Ohio. 








SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIPMENT 

Sets—$6.00, $8.00, $10.00 and $15.00. 
Composition and noiseless rubber-tired 
dises—$6.00 per set of 8. (Aluminum 
footed cues.) Ring toss game—$1.00. 
Ten cents brings court plan and cata- 
logue. Daytona Beach Shuffleboard Co., 
Philmont, New York. 








WEDDING CERTIFICATES 





Wedding books and certificates. In- 
troductory offer of five new numbers 
for $1.00. Three books and two certifi- 
cates. New covers, colors and designs. 
Catalog value, $1.35. Paragon Publish- 
ing Company, 1120 S. Limestone, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 


The Baronial Marriage Certificate. A 
booklet certificate containing a service, 
a certificate, inspirational material and 
pages for the congratulations of guests. 
20c per copy; 6 copies for $1.00. Lake 
Erie Press, 2130 Belle Avenue, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 
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Size 644x3\4 inches 


Here is the first new idea in 
twenty years in marriage certifi- 
cates. It is a complete booklet of 
sixteen pages and covers, containing 
a marriage service, a certificate, 
pages for congratulations of guests 
and friends, and sundry greetings 
in prose and poetry. The size, and 
this is the interesting feature, is 
6%x3% inches. ... It is a beauti- 
fully executed booklet. The pages 
are printed on China white, laid, rag 
paper. The covers are argillitte 
lodestone. An envelope is supplied 
with each certificate. 


Ask for the “Baronial” Marriage certificate. 
20c each; 6 for $1.00, postpaid. 


Deluxe edition (boxed) 85c¢ each. 


LAKE ERIE PRESS 


2130 Belle Avenue Lakewood, Ohio 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. Over half a 

million books, classified by subject. Out of print 

books searched for. New book orders promptly 

filled. Correspondence and “want lists” invited. 

CATALOGS FREE. Please mention Church 
Management. 


Schulte’s Book Store *an4°2 Fourth Ave. 
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How to Read Church 
Management 


NE of the common complaints of clergymen 
is that they do not have time to read the 
books and magazines which are available 

for their use. Perhaps the complaint is not always 
justified. Some men can read a half dozen books 
a week and still have plenty of time for their 
parish work; others are stumped if they try to 
cover one. But assuming the complaint is justified 
it gives us an opportunity to make some observa- 
tions on the best methods of reading church man- 
agement. 

First, do not consider this periodical as “an- 
other magazine.” It is partially designed for read- 
ing but the editors, also, construct it to offer ref- 
erence material. The weekly religious which comes 
to your desk must be read within a few days to be 
of the most worth to you. Not so Church Man- 
agement. The value of some of the material is in- 
creased by timely consideration but the magazine 
is worth more than this. 

Let us suggest this plan. Study the index and 
turn the pages. Decide what articles should have 
early reading. Then make a list of the items which 
have to do with church finance, program building, 
hints for church efficiency, personal problems and 
the other matters. Make a mental note or give a 
hasty reading to them. Perhaps it is well to indi- 
cate on the margin when you think the article 
should be more seriously considered for help in 
your church work. 

Having gone through the magazine in this way 
file it with the others on your shelves. Never let 
a copy get away. The April issue for 1938 may be 
very timely in November of that year. The per- 
manency of the journal is one thing which gives 
it its popularity with advertisers. It is preserved 
—sometimes much better than is profitable for the 
publishers. 

For instance here is a good brother who is 
pinched by the newest business recession. He 
figures that he can cut out his subscription to 
Church Management because he has copies for 
some years back on file. Of course he is wrong. 
$2.50 sent to us is not to pay for a periodical; it is 
not merely a magazine subscription. It is an in- 
vestment in service. In any other fields he would 
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ILLUMINATED CROSS 


Constructed of ALCOA satin finished aluminum and 
white opalite glass. Complete, ready to connect. No rust or 
corrosion. Color permanent. Will last a lifetime. 

Size—18 inches wide and 28 inches high, over all. 

4 inches in depth and the upright and cross arm 
are 4 inches in width. 

Price $20.00 (delivery extra) 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 
Dept. C, Ashtabula, Ohio 








pay several times the amount of the subscription 
for as valuable help. 

We suggest that the reading include the adver- 
tising columns. One church, some months ago, had 
the opportunity to receive a memorial set of tower 
chimes. At first the minister was stumped. He did 
not know where to write for information about 
chimes. But his predecessor had left some old 
copies of Church Management on the book shelves. 
A glance through the pages gave him information 
as to the source of such chimes. The advertiser 
may have thought that his advertisement had been 
dead many months. But a Church Management 
advertisement is never dead. 

All of this is written to tell readers that an in- 
vestment in Church Management does not simply 
mean adding another magazine to a crowded list. 
It means an investment in a service which is self 
liquidating. The small subscription price comes 
back, many times multiplied, to the minister who 
uses it wisely. 





Lucky Preachers 


E PREACHERS are lucky; sometimes I 

wonder if we know how fortunate we have 

been from purely a material point of view. 
I recently attended a conference on labor condi- 
tions in the city of Cleveland. Like most people I 
have been fed up with stories of trade union men 
getting their $1.50 and $1.60 per hour. But this 
conference brought in a new picture. While 
mechanics in the building trades receive a large 
hourly rate their annual income is very low. In 
Cleveland, for instance, the average annual income 
for the building trade mechanic is less than $1000. 
Few preachers in Cleveland get that little. 

We have taken cuts, to be sure. But our in- 
comes compared with both business men and the 
mechanics has come with some regularity. Salaries 
are not what they were at one time but most of 
us still draw salaries. Preachers have suffered 
but few have been forced to seek employment with 
the WPA. 

The time has come when we should stop our 
wails of poverty if we have belonged to that black 
chorus and thank God for the pleasant places in 
which our lines have fallen. 

For, after all has been said and done, we preach- 
ers are lucky! 
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GAURSH MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTORY FOR 1938 


The “World Almanac” of the Churches 


To Me Published guy 1, 1938 


*Church Management Directory for 1938, a new venture by 
the publishers of Church Management, will be ready for dis- 
tribution on July first. A partial table of contents is given 


at the right. 


xIt will be issued as the July - August number of Church 
Management and will go automatically to every paid-up sub- 
scriber to the magazine. A special book store edition, similar 
in every respect, except that it will have a heavier cover 
will be sold by direct mail and through the book stores. The 


price of this special edition will be $1.00 postpaid. 


*From an administrative point of view the church year 
begins in the fall and runs to the following summer. We 
plan to issue this volume in the summer that it may best 
serve the thousands of clergymen who build their church 
programs in that way. For instance the executive calendar 
will start with fall, the Sunday school lessons exposition will 


begin with July first and run until June 30th, 1939. 


*If you are not a subscriber to Church Management we sug- 
gest that you place your order for this useful directory with 
your religious book store to make sure that you have your 
copy for use in planning the program for the forthcoming 


year. 














What You Will Find 
In the Directory 





or 


I. Church Progress 


Cyclopedic articles on ecumenical 
movements, church union, finance, re- 
ligious drama, religious education, 
church building, church debts, equal- 
ization of ministers’ salaries, etc. 


II. Church Calendars 


A series of helpful calendars to aid 
in your work for the forthcoming year. 
Liturgical calendar, non-conformist 
calendar, preaching calendar, drama 
calendar, church executives’ calendar, 
official board calendar, etc., etc. 


III. Book Bibliographies 


Valuable reference lists of books in 
various fields such as theology, wor- 
ship, pastoral psychology, rural 
church, church administration, educa- 
tion, etc., etc. 


IV. Vital Statistics 


Church membership in the United 
States, stewardship figures, denomina- 
tional colleges, addresses of service 
organizations, etc., etc. 


V. Trade Directory 


Manufacturers and sales houses 
which sell religious articles or equip- 
ment to churches. A list you will re- 
fer to again and again. 
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Auditorium Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 























IF YOU LIVE TOO LONG! 


OR DIE TOO SOON! 





If you are disabled by illness or acci- 
dent! YOU and YOURS suffer loss of 
income which provides the material 
protection for your family. The Minis- 
ters Life and Casualty Union’s $2,000 


Complete Coverage Plan offers 


For YOU $2,000 at age 60, b>, 70, 
75 or 85 as you select, up 
to $104.00 per month if disabled by 
accident, up to $87.50 per month sick- 
ness and hospital benefits. Other gen- 
erous benefits for illness or accident. 











For YOURS $2,000 cash or monthly | 
income at your death, 


$4,000 if death is due to accident. 


The low cost will surprise you! Write for details of coverage 
and cost at your age. No Obligation. | No Agent to Call. 











Life, health 
and _ accident 
insurance 





at cost for 
Clergymen 











THE MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 


100-B West Franklin Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Without obligation, please send me information on your $2,000 Complete Coverage 
Plan as announced in Church Management for April, 1938. 
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